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F the varions methods of propaganda, I am not sure but that I 
should give first place to the conversazione at private houses. 
True that from the lecture platform one addresses his hundreds or thou- 
sands, yet I doubt if conviction is so driven home to individual minds, 
if so many real enquirers are made, and so many members won for the 
Society, as when one is brought into close relation with the smaller 
company of a drawing-room. This idea firat occurred to me on seeing 
Mohini leaning against the mantel-shelf at Mr. Sinnett's house in London, 
aud after a brief exposition of some given theme answering, seriatim, 
the questions put by the interestedcompany. Since then I have held 
many such sotrees in various countries, and been present at many at 
which the incomparable Mrs. Besant was the expositor of our teachings, 
and my conviction has been strengthened by experience. I can now rec- 
ommend the practice to all our Branches and groups with perfect con- 
fidence. At the house of Mrs, Campbell-Praed, in Talbot Square, there 
was such a gathering on the evening of May 24th, 1884, and by the 
request of our gifted hostess I explained the principles and scheme of our 
society to as brilliant a party of literary notables as even London could 
bring together, Questions followed each other rapidly and were answer- 
ed, and thus in the simplest of ways everybody present came to know 
something of our great work. Conversaziones like this have been constant- 
ly held all over the United Kingdom ever since and, in fact, throughont 
the whole world, wherever there is an English Colony; for the literature 
of Theosophy has penetrated every where, and in most countries its name 
is familiar as household words. 

On the evening of the 28th May, at the private house where Mohini 
and I were ;rnesta, I tried the now famous experiment with our colleagne, 
Mr. E. D. Ewen, of Scotland, which suggested the means of proving the 
natare of thought and the procesa of its evolution, that has been aeveral 
times described by ine, but which has its place also in this detailed 
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historical sketch. As it interested both Mr. (now Sir William) 
Crookes and Prof. Balfour Stewart, besides other men of science, at 
the time, it is not right that I should omit it from my present narrative. 

The reader of Stewart and Tait’s ‘* Unseen universe” will remember 
its being said in that suggestive work that, as the evolution of a thought 
is accompanied by a sort of galvanic discharge from the grey matter 
of the brain, and as this vibration passes beyond the periphery 
of the brain into the Ether, and no one can say how far it may 
extend, it is conceivable that the evolution of thought in a human 
brain may affect a distant planet. (I am quoting from memory 
while writing on the ocean, and from a book read many years 
ago, yet the above is substantially the idea as expressed by the 
learned authors of the work in question.) Now, this was but a scientific 
hypothesis, and at the time, I believe, had not been experimentally 
supported. It was my object to seeif any facts conld be obtained that 
might throw light upon this great problem. Circumstances came to my 
aid at this juncture. Mr. Ewen inherits from his Scotch forbears the 
gift of second sight; not one thut he can exercise at pleasure, but which 
comes sporadically : he finds he has it on awaking, some morning ; 
the next, it is gone and he cannot recall it at will, but must wait until 
it chooses to reappear. It is usually active throughout the day. 


At that time I was, at the urgent request of the lady's husband, 
giving psychopathic treatment to a well-known literary Indy and, with 
her permission, one day brought Ewen with me. The lady was confined 
to her bed and J treated her as she lay. Mr. Ewen was present. I 
made the long passes” over her, downward from her chest towards her 
feet; not always, however, with “mesmeric intention”, i.e., with cou- 
centration of the will, but mechanically, yet without making the passes 
differently in the one case than iu the other. To my surprise, Mr. Ewen 
suddenly said that he could see that my mind was not always equally 
bent upon the work in hand ; that sometimes I made the vital finid to 
flow from me, rometimes not: the difference was most palpable to his 
clairvoyant sight. Thereupon, I put his powers to the test, but found 
that he could unerringly distinguish my real from my simulated cura- 
tive passes. He described it to me in this way: The patient's body 
was enveloped in a pale bluish aura, seemingly elastic and compress- 
ible, like a loosely inflated toy balloon. Over the pelvic region— 
the seat of her disease—the aura was ofa yellowish color. When 
I made by will a curative pass with my hands, there flowed 
from my finger-tips strong, clear streams of vital force, in color 
a bright and clear sapphire. This strong cnrrent, impinging upon the 
patient’s pale blue anra, was met with a feeble resistance from the 
latter but, overcoming this by its own strong rush, it mingled with the 
weaker aura, tinged it with itsown hue, and set it into quick vibra- 
tion; the result being a re-invizoration of the invalid’s system and the 
creating of a tendency towards convalescence. [am convinced of the 
accuracy of this description and, in fact, in the case under mention, the 
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liy, instead of lying in bed for mouths, as her doctor had predicted 
she must, was op and about within the next ten days. The improve- 
ment was a0 striking, after even the first treatment, that her medical 
attendant was astounded at his next visit, and suid she must have 
something uncanny about her constitution, some extra spring in her 
machinery that was out of the common run. This she conveyed to me 
in a gleeful note the next day, and said that she and her nurse were 
langhing together over the doctor's illusion as to the success of his rem- 
edies, and his ignorance of the fact of my having treated her and 
thus put in the suspected ‘‘ spring” that had worked such a wonder. 


The evening after our visit to Mrs. M. C., I was called upon by 
Mr. Herbert Stack to arrange for a meeting by me with the S. P. R, 
Committee, und, as he wasa man of high culture and of scientific 
tastes, 1 told him of Ewen’s powers and suggested that this would be 
8 good chance for us to see whether Stewart and Tait’s theory of thought- 
evolution was a sound one. As our Scottish friend was still possessed 
of the vision and willing to assist in the experiment, it was thus ar- 
ranged : We were to sit in the unlighted back drawing-room, he with 
his back to the solid partition to the right of the sliding doors, we 
two facing him, over ugainst the opposite wall; one of as was to oan- 
ventiate his thought upon any subject he might choose; if Ewen should 
he nble to fix the moment of conceutration, he wan aimply to say the 
word Now!“, aud we all should then be able to see whether 
his power extended so far or not. Theobject in giving him bnt the 
aue word to utter, was to preclude the necessity for his making 
any sustained mental effort at the time when his consdionsuess would 
be functioning on the other and higher plane. Two experiments 
made by Mr. Stack were successful ; the moment of mental concentration 
being detected by the clairvoyant watcher. Mr. Stack then asked me 
to try, as, he said, I was much more in the habit of doing these mental 
feats than bimself. Just as I was about to do so and Ewen was all 
ready, it occurred to me that if I should hold Mr. Stack’sa hand and press 
it at the moment of concentrating my thoughts, he and I both could 
know whether or not Ewen's power wes real, and the evidence would be 
doubly strong. So we agreed; I took Mr. Stack's hand and after a 
moment's calming of the mind, concentrated. Instantly, before F could 
transmit the order to my finger muscles, Ewen cried ont Now “, and 
our plan was frustrated. l wns vexed at this, for some instinct made 
me anxious that the committeeman of the S. P. R. should get such a 
bit of valuable proof at first hand. His ingennity, however, was 
equal to the occasion, for he propored that he should hold my hand and 
give me the signa) for concentration. This proved all sufficient; he 
pressed my hand, I fixed my thought.and Ewen, as before, detected the 
moment of the act, Sw far so good; we had now four tests between us 
two, but I suggested as an extension of the experiment, that we shonld 
se if Ewen could trace the dirsctioy of thought if it were fixed upon a 
certain point within the two rooms, Of the two tests made, hoth were 
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snocesses; the first time he said: I think your thought is directed to 
the ceiling over my head; the second time, he said: “ I see the thonght 
current passing by me, to the left,as if directed to some point in the 
front drawing-room." In both cases he was right: the thinker, at the 
second attempt, directed his attention to a lady, Mme. De Steiger, who 
sat at the farther end of the lighted, front drawing-room. 


Mr, Ewen’s description of the luminous appearance of a thought- 
current was very interesting. When one concentrates his mind upon 
some subject, not of an exciting nature, a shimmer of light goes forth from 
his brain, like the pulses of light in an electrically charged cloud, on a 
warm summer night, When, on the other hand, the mind sends its 
outflowing aura to a fixed spot or object,a ray darts from the brain 
towards its target, like the flash of lightning in a thunder-storm. 
These revelations, it will be remembered, were made in May 1884; 
they received no corroboration for twelve years, but then the accuracy 
of Mr. Ewen’s observations was, [ think, fully proven by those of 
other and more highly trained students of occult science, as will 
presently appear. 

An acute scientific mind like Mr. Crookes’ could not fail to be 
interested with facts like these, which pointed the way towards a spleu- 
did field of psychological research, I took Mr. Ewen to him the next 
morning and described what Mr. Stack and I had seen. He frankly 
said that this was an important matter, and he would like to follow it 
up if Mr, Ewen would be so obliging as to lend his services to the in- 
quiry : he further wished to test the physical nature of the thonght- 
current, and see whether it would pass without deflection through 
sheets of glass and other materials; whether the luminous wave could 
be focussed by lenses, reflected by mirrors, etc. ; in short, whether it had 
any properties which would make it function on the physical plane, in 
any degree to be tested by laboratory appliances.* Unfortunately, 
Mr. Ewen's clairvoyance had not shown itself that day, and he had to 
leave for Scotland in the afternoon, so that he could not aid in the 
suggested experiments—much to his own regret, for he is deeply in- 
terested in this branch of svientific investigation and needed no urging. 
At a large public meeting of the S. P. R, on the evening of May 28th, 
Mr. Stack and I made our reports on the preliminary experiments, and 
thos made it a matter of historical record, 


The bearing which this discovery has upon certain familiar phe- 
nomena will be evident to the intelligent reader; for instance, the 
jettatura and mal occhio, or killing glance and “ evil eye,” with which 
certain persons are congenitally cursed—the late Pope Pius IXth 
among them. Ignorant persons like to call this a superstitious folly, 
bat it must be confessed that no popular belief has been more strongly 
supported by evidence. And it is one that is not confined to one 

* Writing f from memory, without notes, and so many thousand miles away 


from London, I beg the indulgence of Bir William Crookes for any minor inaccu- 
racien that may have crept into my narrative of the incidents of fourteen years ago. 
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nation or country, but is spread all over the world and recorded in all 
history. The glance of a human eye may either soothe or slay, accord- 
ing to the mental impulse behind it, provided that the person thought 
of is sensitive to its vibration, Find the key-note of a glass vessel or 
globe and, by playing it with the right intensity ou a violin, the 
glass will be shattered, while no other note will affect it. So man, 
the most sensitive of organisations, has each his key-note which, 
if found and played by a thought-current, will carry bim out 
of his equilibrium, perhaps upset his moral nature, or even 
destroy his life. The world-history of magic and sorcery proves 
this, amply. Thus, it is a truism of ancient date that the hate- 
fol will-current ofa black magician, if hurled at a pore and saint- 
ly person, fails to harm him and is thrown back against the sender, to 
his possible destruction, No woman was ever seduced, no young man 
ever made a criminal, unless in their moral systems there was some 
sympathetic tendency which had been set to quivering and vibrating by 
the impact of the influences of their environment. It was Horace who 
said: Hic murus neus esto, nil conscire sibi, nulla pollescere culpa. And 
the experience of mankind teaches that this innocence of evil, this 
absence of consciousnese of sin is, indeed, a wall of everlasting bronze 
about us. Mr. Ewen's second-sight makes it possible for us to realize 
the truth of this old mystery. So, also, does it make clear the rationale 
of the charming power of animals and meu. It has beeu denied by some 
scientists that the bird-charming of serpents is a fact, yet here we have 
the key to it. We once had at Adyar a yellow cat, which I have seen 
sitting under the branches of a tall tree and gazing up at a squirrel, 
The pretty little rodent would move uneasily, squeal, and then drop to 
the ground before the cat, which would quietly catch it and carry it off 
to her young. In Isis Unveiled (i, 380) is told the story of Jacques 
Polissier, a French peasant of Le Var, “who made a living by killing 
birds by simple will power." His case is reported by a savant, Dr. 
D'Alger who saw him at work, and declares that the man by merely 
fixing his gaze on a sparrow, robin, goldfinch or meadow-lark, from a 
distance of twenty, twenty-five or even thirty paces, would cause it to 
drop paralyzed on the ground, when Le would walk up to and do what he 
liked with it. If asked, he would not completely paralyze his victims, 
bat only partially, and then restore them to animation. Or, if asked, he 
would kill them absolutely, before laying his hand upon them. Mme. 
Blavatsky says that this destructive current is a bolt of the astral 
fluid,” or ether and warns against the misuse or cultivation of a power 
which enables one to commit murder at a distance, without detection, 
leaving no visible mark upon the victim’s person. In such cases, 
she says, the Coroner's inquest will never disclose anything but sudden 
death, apparently resulting from heart disease, an apoplectic fit, or 
some other natural but still not veritable cause.” 

The great mesmerizer, Regazzioni, is reported to have stricken down 
and instantly paralyzed a blindfolded girl-subject, by his unspoken 
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will, when the scientific observers present requested him to give them 
this proof of his power. 

The facts above cited deal mainly with the effect of a thought- 
current which operates upon objects visible to the eye. Many others 
offer themselves for use in the argument, but I shall take only one or 
two. In India, if a cultivator has a good crop of paddy or other grain 
that is likely to excite the envy or cupidity of passers-by, he drives a 
stake in the ground, near the middle of the field, and hangs on it an 
inverted clay pot (ghurra) with a grotesque face smeared on it with 
lime, #o that the evil glance may see it first and be drawn’ before it 
can injure the crop ; for itis the first glance that does the mischief. 
So, too, the Hindu mother of a handsome child will amear its face with 
some charcoal or mud to protect its young life from the ‘envious glance 
of some childless woman. This bolt of hate or envy, if hurled, cannot 
quickly be followed by a second, and hence these devices to draw it 
away from its target. 

If the reader will now turn to the number of Lucifer for September 
1896, and read Mrs. Besant’s striking article on“ Thonght-forms,” he 
will see how completely her observations and those of her advanced 
fellow-students support the descriptions of Mr. Ewen, given me twelve 
years earlier, and also the folk-lore teachings about the evil eye, and 
the observed facts of healing of the sick by gaze alone. Here she de- 
seribes, from actual vision, the luminous flashes of colour that come 
when the thought is of a general character, and the sharp, dagger- 
like, darting flash when an evil thought is shot against an individual. 
The coloured illustrations given with the text make the law of thought- 
evolution very clear to os. Her figure 4 shows a zig-zag flash 
of dull red aura, breaking out of a mental storm-clond, for 
all world like the lighting-bolt that rives an oak in a thonder- 
storm. This is the thought of brutal violence, sent by a man 
who has just stricken down a woman in an Hast London slum. 
The thought-form in Figure 5 is that of a murderer, and exactly 
like the blade of a poniard. Such must have been tle “ air-drawn 
dagger” that the guilty Macbeth saw yet could not clutch: a “one- 
pointed” thought, indeed; a wicked, life-taking thought. Human 
speech is full of expressions which indicate that their first users bad an 
iustinotive, if not a clairvoyant, sense of their fitness. For example, 
the common one, He looks daggers at me, exactly represents the 
shape and motion of a thought of hatred when directed towards some 
one: 4 bright mind,” a “sunny mood,” a “clouded intellect,” the 
often reiterated confession of the murderer that “all looked red about 
me,” “ green-eyed jealousy,” “ his glance seemed to pierce me throngh 
and throngh,” ete., similarly aupport these observations of our clairvoy- 
ants, 

The same rule holds as to the loving, helping, unselfish thought 
that would help instead of harming, do good instead of evil. No 
ocean is too wide, no continent too vast to obstruct the running of sach 
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a good thought toits goal. The ancient skastras teach that it will 
even bridge the chasm of death, and follow its object into the trana- 
sepulchral states of existence. The moral to be drawn from these ob- 
servations, none the less powerful from its being so evident, ia that we 
bare it in our power to bau or bless our fellow-men by the one-pointed 
thonght-corrents we send forth from our minds But this has been in- 
dicated by so many speakers and writers of our literature in that of the 
ages which preceded our own, that 1 need not dwell upon it but for the 
one moment needed to give it in upon the mind of every one who aims 
at spiritual advancement and the doing of good to the race. 
H. S. Orcon. 


— 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL IN THE LIGHT OF THEOSOPHY. 
(Continued from paye 276) 
T will be seen from the foregoing that it is the mission of the Theoso- 
phical Society to restore to man the faith in his immortality, that 
faith which existed before the so-called night of heathenism and pn- 
ganism was firat dispelled by the so-called divine light of Christianity. 
One of the greatest advantages of joining the Theosophical Society 
is the receiving of esoteric instructions. To the esoteric section are 
admitted, after a certain period of probation, only the proved-to-be- 
true students of the Truth, and to them, as neophytes, are taught aud 
conveyed the secret truths of oceultism, which are not to be founa in 
any books. Theosophists follow the proven natural law of the tradition 
of the sacred science. A certain amount of the knowledge conveyed 
to its students has been permitted to be divulged, with the result that 
at the present day is to be found in theosophic literature a vast amount 
of infermation regarding the soul of man and its state after death. 
Just as in the era of the crnaades in the middle ages, the western world 
received a new impulse of life and energy from its contact with the east, 
ao, through these revelations of Theosophy, of the treasures of exoteric 
wisdom, a renaissance is now taking place in the religions of the western 
world. These revelaticns conveyed by theosophic teaching are no in- 
ventions of any intellects of the nineteenth century, Nor does Theoso- 
phy claim that its teachings are new. The teachings of Theosophy are 
a part of the esoteric wisdom which has come down to us from the 
immemorial past, and which in all agee of the world has never been 
without some representatives. But it is to us in the nineteenth century 
that hag. been given a flood of light greater than has been given to any 
previous age within the limits of recorded history. That great work of 
Madam Blavatsky'e, the Secret Doctrine,“ will stand forever as the 
greateat monument to the truth that the ages have yet witnessed. It 
can be ignored or ridiculed only by those who do not know of or cannot 
appreciate its contents; to the student of the Truth they will ever be a 
saored revelation ; to Science herself it is a revelation of the moat pro- 
found import, and no scientific man of any pretensions can afford to 
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overlook its study. In fact, it is unassailable to scientific assault, and 
has set many of the pet theories of the scientists on their beam ends. Of 
course, a great many know-nothings' look npon Blavatsky’s works 
with supercilious contempt. As to this, I will only say with Paley, 
“There is a principle, proof against ali argument, a bar against all pro- 
gress; and which, if persisted in, cannot but keep the mind in everlaat- 
ing ignorance,—and that is contempt prior to examination.” 


Now, Theosophy possesses a science of the soul which may be 
comprehended by the mind that is not initiated into the esoteric 
wisdom. You will find this science of the soul laid down in the second 
volume of the “Secret Doctrine.“ This revelation in the ‘ Secret Doc- 
trine” is taken from eastern esoteric sources; it is taken from the an- 
cient fountain of truth, from which have sprung all the religious 
systems known to history, Since this revelation in the ‘ Secret 
Doctrine” was published, there has arisen the western science of 
experimental psychology, and so far as it has gone, we fiud this 
new psychology of the west moving along theosophic lines, and 
corroborating by its inductive method the great truths of eastern 
wisdom which are now becoming known to the western world. Up to 
the present time, of course, the light of science is not adequate to fally 
illuminate the great problem before it; compared to Theosophy, it is 
like the light of a candle beside an arc light ; but, in its own feeble way, 
it is corroborating, so far as it has gone, the esoteric wisdom, now re- 
vealed by Theosophy. Eastern psychology does not use the same ter- 
minology as western psychology. Theosophy divides man into seven 
principles, thongh the word “ principle’ does not convey the proper 
eastern conception. Four of these principles belong to what is called 
man’s lower self. The four lower principles consist of, first, the mate- 
rial body which we see with our ordinary vision, second, the ethereal or 
astral body, which is visible to the clairvoyant. ‘This is the doable, or 
ethereal counterpart of the material hody, and the mould upon which it 
is bailt, atom by atom : then comes the third principle, the hfe principle, 
which is called Prana; then comes the fourth principle, or the body of 
animal desires and passions, which is called Kama Rupa. This last is 
also the seat. of the lower intellect, which we share incommon with the 
hrote creation. This id the center of animal man, where lies the line of 
demarcation which separates the mortal man from the immortal entity. 
To the ordinary eye the material budy only is visible, but to the trained 
vision of the psychic the other three principles also become manifest, 
and observations have been made on these different bodies by several 
of the more advanced students of the Theosophical Society, who have 
been taught to use their psychic vision. These different bodies of man 
are seen asa colored anra surrounding the material body. These are 
the bodies of man which perish at death. Now, beyond and above these 
four lower hodies of man, there exist three other principles, which dis- 
tinguish man from the animal creation below him. Still higher than 
the fourth principle of desire and passion, there is the mind body, or 
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the Manas. This is the rational intelligence, or the thinking principle 

in man. In so far as man possesses this principle, he is humav. This 

is the fifth principle, whose light or radiation links the spiritual monad, 

or the immortal essence, for the life-time, tothe mortal man. This 

Manas principle is dual in its nature, and the future state, or karmic 

deatiny of man depends on whether Manas gravitates more downward 

to Kama Rupa, the seat of the animal passions, or upwards to the sixth 

and seventh spiritual principles, called Baddhi and Atma. It can ascend 

to the higher self, or descend to the lower self as it wills. If the mind 

possesses spiritual aspirations it goes upwards and assimilates the 

Bnddhi, and at the death of the body is absorbed by it, and forms the 

ego which passes into Devachanic bliss. Buddhi is the sixth principle ; 

it is the spiritual soul, the vehicle of the pure universal spirit. This 

pare universal spirit is called the Atma which is the seventh principle. 

i The Atma is one with the Absolute. It is no individual property of any 

man, but is the divine essence. It only overshadows the mortal. Itis the 

| universal ocean of spiritual light or essence, and the spiritual essence of 

man consists of rays from this Infinite source. In their progress down- 

warda there rays take on the Buddhi and the Manas, and form the im- 

mortal souls of men. All men therefore have their spiritual origin in this 

infinite ocean of light. This is the spiritual Father of every man. Jesus 

said : and my Father are one“, meaning thereby that in him was a per- 

fect union between the Manas, the fifth principle, and the A'tma-Buddhi, 

the source or father of the spirit in man. This is the true meaning of 

the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; it is a spiritnal 

fatherhood and a spiritual brotherhood. It is this spiritual ego in 

man which is the reincarnating ego of Theosophy. It is not the ego of 

your sense-consciousness that comes in contact with the world of matter 

which reincarnates. You are far greater than your sense-consciousners, 

Your real self is behind your apparent self. Your lower self of sense only 

came into existence at the birth of your body; your real spiritual self 

came into existence ons upon rons ago; long before the earth, or the 

solar system, or the stars began to be, your soul sprang asa ray from 

the infinite and eternal ocean of spiritual light; and back to that ocean, 

to the bosom of the father, our souls are now journeying through tho cy- 

cles of time, as pilgrims, accumulating knowledge, experience and wis- 

dom from one incarnation to another in the world of matter. This high- 

er soul of ours is the Christos principle, the immortal Christ with- 

in us, that had its existence with the Father from all eternity ; and it is 

the complete union of the Manas, or thinking principle in man, with 
this higher spiritual essence, that constitutes the soul's salvation. 

Now, as I before explained, western psychology has proved that 

the soul of man is dual in its nature; that he possesses two selves, a 

sense consciousness of the waking state, and a transcendental conscions- 

ness of the trance state. This transcendental self is part of the Higher 

Self of Theosophy, as experiments prove. This transcendental self pos- 

sesses extraordinary knowledge, and when the son] ascends to this higher 
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self, it partakes of the knowledge of the higher self, and can therefore 
rend past, present and future. The lower self possesses only knowledge 
which is earthly, aud when the soul descends to this lower self and par- 
takes only of the knowledge of the lower self, it becomes finite and 
limited in its powers. The wonderful knowledge and phenomena display- 
ed by adepts and the Indian Yogi are due to the union of tbe fifth prin- 
ciple, the mind, the Manas, with the higher self, the A’tma-Buddhi-Ma- 
nas, which possesses universal knowledge, and is independent of space 
and time. This union can only be effected by the most intense mental 
concentration in those whose lives are absolutely pure and unselfish, and 
when the physical senses are brought under proper subjection. The se- 
cret as to how this is done is well known to the Indian Yogis and other 
eastern adepts, who possess the most extraordinary powers in this direc- 
tion. They well know that the tirst thing necessary, if we would 
come into contact with the higher self which can alone lead us into the 
spiritual world of eternal realities and into the ecstatic statr, is to 
destroy the attractions of the physical senses. On this point! will 
quote from Madame Blavatsky, from the preface to Vol. I., of Isis Un- 
vetled, as follows: 

After seeking for the proof of man's immortality, in her eastern 
travels, she says : 

“It was while most anxious to solve these perplexing problems 
that we came into contact with certain men endowed with snch 
mysterious powers and such profonnd knowledge that we may 
truly designate them as the sages of the Orient. To their instrnetions 
we lent a ready ear. They showed us that by combining science with 
religion, the existence of God and the immortality of man’s spirit may 
he demonstrated like a problem in Euclid. For the first time, we re- 
ceived the assurance that the oriental philosophy has room for no other 
faith than an absolute and immovable faith in the omnipotence of man’s 
own immortal self. We were taught that this omnipotence comes from 
the kinship of man's spirit with the universal soul-God! The latter 
they said can never be demon trated but by the former. Man-spirit 
proves God-spirit, as the one drop of water proves a source from which 
it must have come When one sees mortal man displaying 
tremendous capabilities, controlling the forces of nature, and opening 
up to view the world of spirit, the reflective mind is overwhelmed 
witb the conviction that if one man’s spiritual Ego can do this mach, 
the capabilities of the FATHER SPIRIT must be relatively as much 
vaster as the whole ocean surpasses the single drop in volume and 
potency. Inour studies, mysteries were shown to be no mysteries. 
Names and places that to the western mind have only a significance 
derived from castern fable, were shown to be realities. Reverently we 
stepped in spirit within the temple of Isis; to lift aside the veil of 
‘the one that is and was and shall be’ at Sais, to look through the rent 
curtain of the Sanctum Sunctorum at Jerusalem, and even to interrogate 
within the crypts which once existed beneath the sacred edifice, the 
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mysterious Bath-Kol. The filiu vocis—the daughter of the divine voice 
—responded from the mercy seat within the veil, and science, theology, 
every human hypothesis and conception bern of imperfect knowledge, 
lost for ever their authoritative character in our sight. The one living 
God had spoken through his oracle, Man, and we were satisfied. Such 
knowledge is priceless ; and it has been hidden only from those who 
overlooked it, derided it, or denied its existence.” 

From what I have said, it will be seen that the sonl has aa immor- 
tal past behind it as well as an immortal future before it; that the 
soul did not come into existence at the birth of the body is a truth 
which was well known to all ancient religious systems. The great 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul was taught in all the ancient 
mysteries. The priestly rites of the Egyptian Isis, the Eleusinian 
mysteries of Greece, the Bacchic processions of Rome, the Druid cere- 
monies of Britain, and the Kabbalic ritual of the Hebrews, all expres- 
sed this great truth with peculiar force for their initiates. As walker, 
in discusssing this question, says: The ancient civilization of Egypt, 
whose grandeur cannot be overestimated, was built upon this asa 
fundamental truth, and taught as a precions secret to Pythagoras. 
Empedocles, Plato, Virgil and Ovid, who scattered it through Greece 
and Italy. It is the keynote of Plato's philosophy. In the view of 
Plato all knowledge is but reminiscence. To search and learn ix 
simply to revive the images of what the soul saw in its pre-existent 
state in the world of realities”. It is only in America and Europe 
that the doctrine is unfamiliar; throughout the whole of the east the 
doctrine is unreservedly accepted at the present day, abont 800,000,000 
people believing init. It is no mere superstition of the ignorant 
masses, but it is the chief principle of Hindu metaphysics,—the 
basis of all their inspired books. In the early centuries of Christianity 
it played an important part in the thought of many of the church 
fathers, notably Origen, and in the middle ages many scholastics 
and heretical sects advocated it. As Walker says: “The elder 
English divines do not hesitate to inculcate pre-existence in their 
sermons. In the seventeenth century, Dr. Henry More, and other 
Cambridge Platonista gave it a wide acceptance. The Roman Catholic 
purgatory seems to be a make-shift improvised to take its place”. Many 
of the greatest philosophical thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries believed in the pre-existence and reincarnation of the soul, and it 
is making rapid advances to-day among the more intelligent classes. 
It is only in western dogmatic theology that the doctrine seems to have 
disappeared, though this seems to be the truth that is embodied in the 
resurrection. Theosophy rejects the ideu that a new soul is created 
for every baby born. The idea that that something called the soulis created 
out of nothing at birth is contrary to the great scientific principle of 
conservation, which assures us that throughout the whole universe there 
can be no such thing as the creation of something ont of nothing. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit, is the fundamental law of tho universe. Theosophy 
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therefore teaches the pre-existence of the soul, and states that this 
great trath may become an absolute certainty to any member of the 
theosophical society if they will but tread the necessary path ; that each 
one may for himself, by union with the Higher Self, look back and see 
his previous existences with perfect clearness ; aud that to-day there 
are not a few members of the Theosophical Society, and others, who 
are able to do this, so that, to all such, the pre-existence of the soul is 
not a theory but a demonstrated fact, resting upon evidence us valid 
as the evidence of any other scientitic truth. 
Jous Mackenzie. 
(To be concluded), 


HEREDITY. 
No. II 
MORAL INHERITANCE, 


F we postulate the possibility that an individual soul incarnates with 
I a blank past record, we thereby postulate the possibility vf the 
grossest injustice on the part of Nature and God. That one is born to 
a healthy happy life as an Arab of the desert, and the other to disease, 
poverty, filth and want, as an Arab of the street in a Christian slum, is 
unjust. It means either that God is so unjust, so cruel, so pitiless and 
despotic that a human being can exceed him in compassion, or else 
that we have not the right knowledge of His ways aud means. And 
this last alternative drives us to look further; and we find that the 
idea that a soul returns to earth, being reborn in another body to ful- 
fil its destiny, answers every difficulty. Here we find our ideas of Divi- 
nity justified. Here we find law, reason, and that consummate essence of 
all compassion and love which we sum up as justice. Cun acts set up 
ina material world come to fruition ina spiritual state? Is it not 
moro logical that the soul returns to reap the results of the actions set 
in motion in a former life!? 

Now we are clear of injustice, and can endeavour only to trace the 
causes which show themselves as effecta in the fact of the great 
variety of heritages which souls fall heir to. What destines one soul 
to be born in a sickly, deranged body and another to be born in a pure 
healthy one ? They deserve it of course, but is it not that by care, study 
and watchfulness one had learned how to use a healthy body and it was 
due that soul to have a chance to see if it had moral stamina enough to 
use such a body wisely, naturally, morally, for the glory of God. And 
is it not probable that the other soul had had a fine strong healthy 
body and had debauched its strength and used its excellent vitality 
but for the greater indulgence of vice, lust, drunkenness and all 
excesses of an unnatural kind? Having proved its unfitness to have 
the use and control of a healthy body it is given a wreck, a mere 
apology for a body, that in its endeavours to have even the semblance 
of health, in its care to be free from pain aud weariness it may 
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learn, after some dozeu such lives, to prize health, and look at a heulthy 
body as priceless instrument to work in, in harmony with nature, 
and preserve it in due reverence as the temple of the indwelling 
spirit of God. For the body is but the instrument, the seyen-striuged 
lyre of Apollo, by which the sonl can manifest its harmony, its 
perfection. As in the well-strang violin the virtuoso can manifest the 
sense of harmony within his heart, so the body shows the harmony 
ofthe sool within, Ifthe character is a beautifully harmonious one it 
will get a most beautiful aud perfect body to manifest itself in. Character 
is the soul’s manifestation of harmony. 

There is much that influences the sonl in its choice of a habi tation, 
and it is free to choose for itself, but naturally incarnutes where it can 
get the best chance to work out its accumulated debt. This accumula- 
ted debt of past thoughts and actions. daily fruiting and daily form- 
ing anew, forming a sequence of causes und effects, has no English eqni- 
valent, so we will ase the now widely adopted Sanskrit term, Karn. 
Karma then is what a man sows and reaps, both in the past and the 
future. He makes his own Karma, he renews and alters it, and he renps 
hisown Karma. A soul, the individual ego seeking reincarnation, is 
bound by four separate aspects of the great Karmic Law, the law of 
cause and effect. First in importance is his own Karma, relating to 
the expansion of his own character. Then come the links aud bonds 
which connect him with others, and foremost among these the mother’s 
Karma. This of course is knit with the National Karma. The foorth 
connection is that with the father, and may often be of very little 
moment, We must just find what are the least fixed und which tho 
uncompromising forces that attract the ego, and try and find where 
they balance. This may be found impossible in the vase of a varied 
and very unbalanced character, and some experiences aud debts will be 
left over to another life. The body may be found in any country—for 
health only, a Chinese or Hottentot body would suffice. A brain-iu- 
heritance affected by alcohol, giving the ego a chauce to fight against 
a tendency to drink, might be found in any Christian country, so there 
is usually a large variety of births to choose from. Poverty or wealth 
also could be found in any country, so these may be classed as not 
particular. And most experiences of a material nature, those tending 
toteach pity and fraternity may be pat in thesame category. 

Those that connect the ego with some other particular individual 
must of course bind it to that other life. If the obligation is met at 
once it is free to continue independently and cancel other obligations 
that were shoved into the background, No time is lost by the guiding 
powers in supplying new experiences for the further development of 
the ego. Every experience counts aud any person you meet may be a 
debtor or creditor of yours in the book of the recording angel. To 
others we are bound for life, it may be by the force of an intense love, 
that must work out itsenergy, or it may be an intense hatred, and here, 
bound perhaps as husband and wife, the aversiou is worked up und 
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expiuted in quarrels aud tears till indifference is reached. Then only 
can further progress towards a universal love be made. All hatred must 
be expiated first. So here or there, as the case may be, our attachments 
come forward and claim their exhaustion, and you may perhaps be com- 
pelled to travel, especially when you are attempting to force the matter 
of development, in order to meet and cancel your promises fixed and 
sealed in a former life. And thus it is you will meet a person occasionally 
who becomes in a day or an hour, intimate as your oldest friends, more 
intimate even thau a brother, because the tie reaches back through 
the ages past, and transcenda the ties of blood and race; and these are the 
lasting friendships, the happiest marriages : sach was the bond of David 
and Jonathan. 

Hence the inculcation to bless them that curse von, and to cultivate 
indifference, for thos only are those ties broken. And then only those 
we have loved will surround us and help us live oar days in peace, 
Thus are parents attracted one to the other, and to them are attracted 
the Egos of their children. Rarely does an Ego enter a family unless he 
has been associated with these souls before. Wealth and health, 
opportunities for education, ill-health, poverty and all such, can be had 
in any one of ten million incarnutions ; wasted opportunities for study, 
for culightenment rr to practise virtue or charity, may find its froition 
among savages, the poor and ignorant any where, but a tie to another 
sonl limits the choice to the locality and circumstances which snit both 
or are a compromise between the two, One may be n far advanced and 
the other a very inexperienced soul, and the former having en greater 
capability for improvement anda finer discrimination, will have the 
preference, and one soul may incarnate, und obtain but few experiences 
besides the one great one, of paying the debt it owed to another. This is 
no loss, it is a great gain, necessary becanse of the justice due the higher, 
the older soul. Older becanse of its experience. The affiinity with 
the mother's soul is without doubt the greatest factor in determining 
family and nation. The national Karma attracts the mother first, for 
in the mothers lies the promise of the nation’s future, Weak and 
vacillating characters will seek nations of a weak and degenerate type, 
but the determined, the tried aud staunch souls will be drawn together, 
and the state of the body in a country of simple babita and strict morality 
will be better fitted for the manipulation of the well-balanced characters- 
Thus mountaineer races, by their health as well as their cultivation of 
the sterner virtues, are on the whole, superior to the people in easier 
circumstances. It is not only that they have better brains, but they 
attract superior Thinkers’ to play on the fibres of those clean, healthy 
brains. The mother gathers about her, sons and daughters of a similar 
standard, und round them again gather others, and a national type 
develops. The vivacious French women determine the French charac- 
teristic of restless vivacity, the Scotch woman determines the stern, 
thoughtfui, independent character for which the Scotch are noted. Then 
again, uu individual necessity for suppression, for a recognition of law 
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and order, or for a recognition of the rights of others, a recognition of 
the necassity of personal freedom would attract one to sacha country 
as Germany with her militarism, or to Russia with her despotism and 
grinding police-system ; while one who had awakened to the true idea 
of liberty, the liberty of not injuring another, of regard for moral 
rights without compalsion, would find in an Anglo-Saxon or an American 
birth, the chance to test his principles, and learn how to put them in 
practice. All this goes with the tie to the mother. And it wonld seem 
that groups gather tugether and follow in a body, like a class of students 
in college, each helping the other to advance, all bound in ono way or 
the other with the rest, changing und exchanging experiences; the 
national trait being a sort of summary of the individual development 
as well as of the group; savage races being made up of young egos 
lacking in the first basic lessons of individuality and self-hood. 

A mother may have neglected herchildren, for mental or spiritual 
development. She may have sacrificed their interests to her own 
desire for individual and personal growth. Having reaped such reward 
in a strong, fit body and brain, neglected, backward egos of her former 
children, or others in a similar state, may be born in her children, and 
give her much care aud trouble, and her whole intellectua'ity may be 
spent on them, the duty being stronger than the desire to shine in the 
world of letters. And yet, her children may be beneath her in develop- 
ment, in spite of all her efforts, As n rule bowever, the superior 
physique she transmits is worthy of a superior ego, and most famouß 
men and women have had mothers of a very superior type. Perhaps as 
orphans or adopted children they return, and she will feel the burden of 
educating them but not the pleasure of seeing them advance under her 
superior care. It may be that this phase of Karmic debt is shown 
rather in the fact that the sons of intellectual men are rarely above the 
commonplace, in spile of the superior advantage of parentage ; but of this 
later. But the mother may not be one attached by love, but hatred, 
injustice, or cruelty. And now she has, in the effort to fulfil the 
material duties, the chance to repay, cancel or augment those debts. 
Some child she has neglected, some one she has helped or retarded in 
its growth, will come back to help her restore the debit balance in her 
account. And these cancellations and payments are done unconsciously, 
any kindness cancelling some Karmic record unknown to the actor in his 
waking state. By fulfilling conscientiously every duty to those aronnd, 
as mother, father or neighbour, and going beyond duty into the field 
of love and charity, an ego fits itself forarebirth into lik: peace and 
harmony, but few can attain to it without conscious effort. 

The long prenatal union and the close association during the in- 
fancy of the body, between mother and child, necessarily entail the 
existence of affinity between the souls und would tend to strengthen 
and confirm it. But the physical union with the father is of exceed- 
ingly short duration. So, unless the father takes exceedingly grent 
interest in both mother and child, he may have absonltely no spiritual 
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bond with them, and be n mere physical fact, of no influence and 
moment in the child’s mental life. Such child would be, in all that 
makes the individual, purely the mother's child. If however the father 
has close affinity with the mother, takes a deep interest in the coming 
child, and is interested in its moral aud spiritual endowments, then the 
child may more closely knit with hin and be exceedingly like the 
father in all its nature, and in some families some children may be 
arsocinted with the mother and some with the father, thus giving a 
very great variety, all in the one household. The greater the affinity 
between father and mother the greater the harmony in the children, all 
then will have the same ruling quality, the same general attitude of 
mind. This would also be possible if the mother had a very positive and 
firm character, and the father n mere nonentity in comparison, who 
had not continuity of ideas enough to influence any one of the children. 
The children would then be all ‘mother’s children’, and none take »fter 
the father, above the looks and indiosyncracies of the merely physical 
transmission. This variety of characters may be due sometimes to a 
vacillating and fitful character in the mother, she being at one time 
intensely and enthusiastically given to one pursuit and one train of 
thonght thus attracting an ego with that general bias, then at 
another time flying off at n tangent to something else, throwing 
her whole soul into an entirely different line of thought, she 
created hy her intensity another kind of affinity ;or, a change in 
affairs may make of the sober housewife a gay butterfly of passion: that 
has sometimes accounted for extreme difference when the father’s 
mental und moral attitude remained fixed, Pre-natal iufluence is more 
marked, and has a greater effect in this way than in affecting the phy- 
sical body. It would take the body seven years to entirely remake 
itself, and a habit wonld take about that time to be fally established, ao 
an to materially alter, for instance tlie brain convolution, and be transmit- 
ted as a ruling tendency. But a whim or sensutinn may ovoupy the mind 
entirely fora few days during which conception may take place, link- 
ing the two egos for life. Of course a balanced character would never be 
atlracted by such a fitful affinity, Stability is as much an abiding in- 
fluence as any. A man or woman inclined to think and study out the 
serious questions of life, even though but beginning the radiments, would 
attract a soul inclined to those subjects and needing the training and 
the cultivation of them. 


Wherever yoa are born, whatever the surroundings, know that 
it was law that put you there and that there yoa can best fulfil the 
aim of your existence, which is the cultivation of stability and balance 
of character, and that is the school of life. Education never stops. And 
though we teach a child its alphabet, we should remember that it may 
he ages more advanced in wisdom than its mother, Some woman may 
have another Jesus in her arms, Treat the babe, even when but expect- 
ed, as if it were such. Our heredity is therefore a union of two very 
widely separated factors, cach being due to absolutely different causes, 
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the union of spirit and matter. The spirit, imperfect, and not worthy 
ofany longer stay in the presence of pure spirits, having exhauated the 
good deeds for which it enjoyed a season of heavenly beatitude, return- 
ing to have another experience in the flesh ; bringing with it a load 
of experiences, of unsatisfied desires, of good and bad habits of thought, 
ard also of considerable wisdom to discriminate between what it found 
had connted for naught and what had been of priceless value in its 
real but short life of freedom ; the body, on the other hand, prepared 
by the efforts and actions of other souls, perhaps in a race in which the 
ego never yet lived, but having the tendencies tuned to the pitch in 
which the returning ego will find the suitable expression of its latent 
virtues, and tendencies of all sorts. So the two come together; what 
shall you do with your opportunities P III health is to teach one thing, 
health is to give you an opportunity to acquire a fund of varied ex- 
perience. 

By taking care that the ego incarnating in our progeny finds a 
healthier brain, with leas vicious chords and habituated to be more in 
tone with refined and noble thoughts, we are helping ourselves, we 
are aiding the evolution of the race towards perfection, and we are pre- 
paring a body for our own use in the hereafter. “ Be ye therefore per- 


fect” said the Master. 
A. F. KNUDSEN. 


— 


OCCULTISM AND THEUSOPRY.* 


HEOSOPHY, understood in its ideal sense of Divine Wisdom, is 
identical with true Occultism, but true Occultism is, in fact, dif- 
ferent from what are called the “ Occult Arts.“ 

If, then, Theosophy is considered, not in relation to true oceultism 
but simply in the sense given to it generally, by the larger number of 
students, then a much more restricted signification wonld be applied to 
it. 

From this point of view, every one is a Theosophist who is provid 
ed with ordinary intellectual capacity, who has a tendency to meta- 
physics, and who is inclined to lead a pure altruistic life; the Theoso- 
phist, therefore, finds more pleasure in giving help to others than in 
being helped himaelf, voluntarily sacrifices his own enjoyments or ad- 
vantages to those of his brethren, aspiring to all that is trne, all that is 
good and wise, for the love of Truth, of Goodness, and of Wisdom, 
without calculating upon any benefits which he could derive for himself 
from them, 

But this sort of Theosophist is in no way an occultist ; the occult- 
ist does not belong to the party of Theorists. The occultist is a practical 
man; he learns to distinguish consciously between what is good and 
what is evil, and he acts not only upon intuition or blind faith, because 
the imberitance which forms self-consciousness in him is the result of 
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something more than the perceptions of his five senses but also from the 
deductions drawn by the aid of reason. 

The occultist, then, besides being good must be also wise, because 
although it is true that a mao can bea Theosophist without being an 
occultist, yet at the same time it is not possible to be an occultist 
without being a Theosophist. 

And the reason why moral principles form such alarge part of all 
religious systems is in fact this, that man, before becoming wise must be 
full of kindness and compassion to all. 

The bad man can acquire some Knowledge, but will never attain to 
True Wisdom, which is hidden at the root of the enormous work of eyolu- 
tion which is being carried on in the Universe, and which is not only 
the reason of the so-called ‘ creation,” but also the supreme end and aim 
of Humanity, — perfection. 

This is that which is affirmed by the Gnostic Schools of the first 
centuries of the common ern, is said in Genesis, inthe Gospel of St. 
John, and in the Vedas. 

The oocultist, then, is one who treads the path of altruism, of jns- 
tice, and of trne wisdom. A man cannot be really just if he be ignorant, 
indeed what may appear just fora limited number of persons, may often 
be unjust when the well-being of a community of individuals is consi- 
dered, and what appears just for a community of individuals may, on 
the contrary, be unjust with regard to other communities which to- 
gether form a nation. So it follows that apparent justice for one 
nation may very well be injustice for Humanity, and justice for Haman- 
ity may be injustice for the Universe. 

From this it is easy to deduce the conclusion that the supposed 
 ornelties” of Nature, are only the product of the ignorance of men 
whose minds see only an infinitesimal fraction of the problem of the 
Cosmos, Hence Nature commits no cruelty of any kind, bnt works for 
the good of all creatures, of all, i.e., that lives, including matter in what- 
ever form, and in whatever condition, which, according to Theosophy 
is never dead matter. 

Then the occultist, knowing that the Spirif and the Body of man 
are identical with the spiritand the matter of the Universe, will desire 
also that his mind shall be united with the Universal Mind, or 
Soul of the World, and this because he knows that it ia really mind 
and mind alone which separates him from all that surrounds him. 
Having arrived at such an aim, a great transformation takes place in him ; 
full of sympathy for all beings he seeks silently to enlarge his spiritual 
nature, to overpass the limits of the love of the individual, of the family, 
of the Race, of Humanity, until he expands into an ocean of compas- 
sion and of wisdom that embraces the whole creation, 

For the occultist it is the Mind which divides one from the other, 
even the dearest friends, the most passionate lovers ; recognising it as 
the origin of the creeds and the convictions of men, he calls it the 
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Great Separator, and therefore makes every effort to liberate himself 
from dogmas and creeds. Working thus, with his own mind in har- 
mouy with the Universal mind the occultist unveils many secrets 
which are in Nature and recognises as realities many facts or even sup- 
positions, or even things, denied by the greater part of mankind. 


Occultism can be divided into theory and practice, bat, is care- 
fally distinguished from the so-called Occult Arts“ and from Magic.“ 

Amongst Magic and the Occult Art may be included some names 
such as hypnotism, mesmerism, spiritism, ceremonial magic, as- 
trology, physical alchemy, necromancy, cartomancy, chiromacy, geo- 
mancy, chairvoyance, clairaudience, (physical and astral), psychometry, 
&., none of which require the presence of morul qualities in the person 
who practises them, but simply a certain physical or mental qualifica- 
tion—above all, that of sensitivity. 

An individual, for example, who is sufficiently sensitire to respond 
to the innumerable influences which are nearest to him on the physical 
plane, and who applies himself to the study of such arts, can very well 
become an astrologer, an hypnotist, a psychometrist, &., and very many 
to-day persist obstinately in denying the existence of the “ Black Art,” 
bat all experience in the field of hypnotism, at length admitted by 
science and by. Spiritualism with which even science is occupying itself 
“con amore,” should cause such obstinate sceptics to think, recalling 
at the same time the attention and consideration of good and serious 
persons to its evils which may come upon society when the secrets of 
the power of suggestion (to mention one only) shall be in the hands 
of immoral men. 

The Faculty of Medicine who deny in toto the Occult Arts, have 
been amusing themselves with experiments capable of leading their sub- 
jects to the most terrible consequences, althongh hypnotism, for many 
reasons, is not the one most to be feared amongst the Occult Arts. 

Theoretical occultism, then, demands from whosoever practises it, 
the presence of eminent moral qualities, and especially, we may mention 
first, a mind which vibrates in unison with the harmony of an intelli- 
gent Universe, and a heart full of sympathy for all things. 


The theoretical side of occultism may be learned from au occaltiat 
or revealed in books, Happy those who have the opportunity of receiv- 
ing the instructions of a Master ; for Masters are few, and noteasy to 
find. In this kind of study enormous difficulties are always met witk, 
and itis not possible to gain much real profit from them until the 
time when spiritual intuitions are developed in the disciple by means 
of the purification of his desires, and by the habit of mental concentra- 
tion. 

The disciple must have a resolute and strong character, ready to 
give up all that the world holds as precious, and to destroy even the 
faintest earthly illusions, and above all, tu attain to the conquest. 
of his personality. His will must be absolute master of his 
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body, of his senses, his emotions, his passions, his thoughts and 
desires, but, bo it well understood, be must dominate his physical 
desires and not torture the organs and their fanctions, which occultism 
requires, on the contrary, to be sound and perfect, since it knows that the 
higher principles of man at the present atate of evolution, depend upon 
the lower principles for their development, 


When such teachings ure applied with perseverance, occultism, 
holds that the pupil not only begins to acquire a lively self-consciousness, 
feeling a new life born in him, but also regards his brethren as so many 
dreamers, or under a hypnotic influence of the senses. However, 
according to what is affirmed, no real practical progress in occultism 
is possible, without having found a Master. Let us observe at once that 
by ‘* Master” is meant the Occult Master who manifesta himself to 
the most resolute and advanced pupils. 


The Master found, one of the chief conditions for all further 
progress is fulfilled. The place chosen for receiving instruction should 
be free from bad influences of whatever kind they may be, physical 
mental or moral, and before instruction can be imparted to the pupil 
“ face to face” it is necessary to acquire preliminary knowledge in a 
group of companions with whom he feels himself in perfect peace and 
complete union. If the disciples are not united amongst themselves 
‘like the fingers of a hand,’ and when the joy or the sorrow of one of 
them does not find an echo in the heart of the others, then the required 
conditions ‘are wanting and all work is useless and impossible. In 
fact, the disciples are like the strings of the same instrument, which if 
differently stretched, become attuned because the hand of the Master 
first draws forth the desired Harmony.” 

Finally, the neophyte, although feeling himself in sympathy with 
all that lives and breathes, must keep himself physically isolated from 
every outside contact, not eating animal food or drinking alcoholic 
liquors. 

And when all these conditions) are fulfilled what are the results 
which occultism says will be obtained ? 

Occultism claims to hold the key for separating the interior con- 
sciousness from the material body, so as to render the disciple actively 
able to transcend physical matter absolutely, raising the consciousness 
to a plane of existence higher than the physical; it recognises in man 
a seven-fold constitution, of which the visible organism is at the same 
time the inferior and the least permanent part, and in which every 
lower principle serves as a vehicle for the one immediately above it, form- 
ing, so to say, the mechanism through which the higher principle can act 
and re-act in the region of nature belonging to the lower principle. 
Keep in mind, moreover, that the Universe exists for the experience of 
the Soul, whose evolution progresses ¢hrough the material world by 
means of repeated incarnations ruled by what is called the Karmic Law 
or the Law of retribution (a sort of Nemisis also in a good sense), 
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which at the same time guides and reasons, determining the successive 
births on earth. 

Occultism, finally, promises the attainment of the developmeut not 
only of the physical, intellectual and moral qualities of the disciple, up 
tothe very highest point of perfection, but also the development of 
faculties of which physical science has no notion, and which, once 
acquired, put the student in contact with Nature in a far higher region 
than that known to the physical senses, giving him at the same time the 
practical solution of those problems which ordinary science does not 
even attempt to solve. Itmust not be forgotten that Occultism is based 
upon aæperience, because it knows,too well that Man cannot really know 
unless he has first experienced. From this point of view it is also a 
natural science in the strictest sense of the word, which by educating 
the supersensible faculties allows of the acquisition, by whosoever 
pursues his studies with courage and diligence, not only of a practical 
direct knowledge (and not simply intellectual) of the so-called super- 
natural powers which are supposed to belong to the field of religion, but 
puts the disciple in a position to embrace in a vast and extended way, 
that Troth which is the supreme aim of every scientific and philosophi- 
cal system. 

From the preceding it is easy to understand that occultism requires, 
especially, self-renunciation, and the conquest of the personal “ Ego” to 
a heroic extent, and that in this sense it is identical with Theosophy and 
with pure altruism. 

The International Society which during the last 20 years has more 
than any other recalled these studies to life is the Theosophical Society, 
founded at New York in 1875, by H. P. Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott 
ite Life-President. 

Decio CALVARI. 


The remainder of the article, though excellent for the publication for which 
it was prepared, need not be given here, being historical and bibliographical. Ed. 


THE UNKNOWN PHYSICS.* 
By CARL pv Pret, Monicu. 


HE history of sciences is the brilliant side of the history of civilisa- 
tion. When we consider the progress of the different branches of 
science and stop to admire the wonderful thought- operations by means 
of which eminent minds have reached their marvellons discoveries, or 
when we view the sum total of human knowledge condensed and arrang- 
ed in some compendium, then we are apt to form a high estimate of 
humanity. 
But the history of science has also a very sad aspect. It showa us 
that the really eminent men in all ages have been very tew; that these 
few have always bad to struggle with the greatest difficulties in order to 
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get the discovered truth adopted and acknowledged ; that many of them 
uud usually the noblest—have led a life full of privation, and stepped 
into the grave without ucknowledgment; that it has beeu the very 
scientific representatives of the predominant ideas who have considered 
every digression from these ideas as being a deviation from science, and 
who have been unable to do justice to those beings. Each representa- 
tive of a new truth is more or less a martyr to truth. Often an inventor 
dies in need, while dozens of manufacturers grow rich through his 
intellectual work. Often a discoverer dies unknown and unglorified, 
because he committed the great wrong of being right; but the plagiarist 
who afterwards takes advantage of the propitious hour, is covered with 
honor, That side of the history of cience has not yet been written, 
but it would “ tend to make” mankind more modest. 

Humanity as a whole, has no right to be proud of the progress of 
science. Advancement always proceeds only from some few individuals 
who are treated badly enough, and spreads notwithstanding the opposition 
of the remainder who always act as a hindrance to progress. And it 
certainly is no merit not to be able to hinder the final victory of truth 
and goodness. 


If we consider the result of civilization we are apt to be optimists, 
but if we take into account the above-mentioned facts our opinion about 
humanity can only be pessimistic. We cannot be prond of belonging 
to a race that crucified a Christ, that offered the poisoned cup to a 
Socrates, that left a Camoéns to starve, and burned a Giordano Bruno; 
that, in fact, always prepared a martyrdom for its noblest sons. 

When a new truth is discovered, it always comes as a revelation ; as 
a flash of light into the brain of a single individual; but standing in 
opposition to him are the millions of his contemporaries with all their 
prejudices. The attempt to convert all these opponents or to remove 
the old prejudices, often leads the discoverer toa sad fate. It is true, the 
power of truth is great, but the further it is removed from the pre- 
dominant ideas, the less is humanity prepared to receive it, and the 
more difficult it is for it to make its way, Just because it will effect a 
revolation when once it is finally acknowledged, it has the hardest 
struggle in the beginning. And the discoverer shares its struggle. So goes 
the world; the one who plants the tree is not to enjoy the fruits that after- 
wards are offered to the coming generations without any effort on their 
part. Will this sad side of the history of science always be inevitably its 
attendant, or will humanity perhaps some day show more aptitude for 
understanding trath and prepare a better lot for the representatives of 
truth. This will take place only when we have learned from the history of 
science, that new truths, when of a revolutionary character, cannot be 
plausible at once but must seem paradoxical ; and also that the univer- 
sality of an opinion is by no means a proof of its correctness ; that 
progress means change of opinions, and that this change is prepared 
by the few and spread out by the minority, Hence we may expect a 
better epoch when we have learnt from the history of civilisation, to 
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respect the minority. We must never forget that the majority has 
emerged out of the minority, hence that no opinion must be denied 
because it is expressed by the minority, but that on the contrary it 
must be examined without prejudice, because parodoxes are the signs 
of every new truth. On the other hand the conservative tendency must 
never be loat sight of in the development of science. The light of 
science must shine steadily and calmly, and must not flow restlessly 
hither and thither with the flactuation of opinions. Moreover it is not 
important for the progress of humanity that some selected few should 
stand out pre-eminently ; it is on the contrary more important that 
humanity should develop slowly and as s homogeneous whole, therefore 
every sound progress must be a slow one. Finally every new truth 
must be considered first as a hypothesis, and the deeper it is, the more 
it must be taken into consideration and the longer will be the exami- 
nation which it has to nndergo. The discoverer must acknowledge that he 
is only a pioneer and that the settler will follow later on. For it is 
quite natural that those who are a century in advance of their con- 
temporaries, must also wait a hundred years hefore they get acknow- 
ledgment. Whoever belongs to the minority must he aware beforehand 
that he is swimming against the current and only advancing slowly. 
And those who are ambitious may keep to the majority; for he who 
leads their train will be covered with honours and fame ; only one who 
can do withont that may join the minority. Of course it is no easy task 
for him, for in the majority he is lifted up, whereas in the minority he 
has to drag and posh on forhimself. In the first case one may use the 
work of one’s predecessors ; in the second, one has todo the work alone. 
Bat we should recognize the minority as the representative of the 
future, because we never see in our race, epidemical fits of reason, but 
we often witness long-lasting universal foolishness, nay, even madness. 
It ia certainly not always that the minority is in possession of truth, 
but there is no doubt that truth is to be found first in the minority. 
Tbat is the course of development. Most people feel themselves quite at 
ease in endorsing the general opinion as a matter of coarse and 
unassailable. But it is not given to every body, nor is it necessary, to 
take one’s opinion from the common stock, merely for the sake of 
having some opinion. Just as not every one is inclined to wear pointed 
boots because it is fashionable, so not every body will allow his scienti- 
fic opinion and his convictions to be dictated hy the current “ thought 
fashion.” This very dissatisfaction with the current opinion is the 
condition of progress ; only ont of that soil will grow a new revelation of 
human intelligence. 


After this panegyric on the minority I feel more encoaraged to 
treat about a subject that even to day is still rejected ; I mean occultism, 
or as it was called in the medieval age, magic. Iam not going to make my 
task easy by trying to show that there may perhaps be a grain of truth 
in magic worth the while to consider; but I shall try to prove that on 
the contrary it shows a lack of scientific circumspection not to believe in 
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magic. Magio is therefore to be shown to be a necessary, logical conclusion 
from the actnal standpoint of science. 


This standpoint is briefly as follows: Modern science establishes at 
the end of all its researches the universality of the law of causation. 
This universality is the very foundation of science and is included in 
its very conception, For to study science is to discover causes and to 
observe effects; and the very connexion between cause and effect is 
what is meant by the law of causation. Science would have to give 
itself up, if it acknowledged that causality was in fault anywhere, It 
cannot even allow that the gaps of our knowledge are to be stopped 
with supernatural principles, which would still be effective near and be- 
tween the natural causality ; it must on the contrary reject such as 
being incomplete. In the domain of science nothing is supernatural. 


I agree with science in all these points. Bat there are other 
points where science, according to its conceptions, must agree with me: 
If there is nothing supernatural, still there may be something super- 
sensnous” or transcendental. The saying of Protagoras that: Man 
is the measure of every thing,” has the very true vonclusion : “ the 
being as it is, the non-being as it is not,” Thie transcendental domain 
ix even, as is shown by the theory of sensnons perception, of unlimited 
extension. The transcendental as such is not at all in opposition to 
the law of causation. Furthermore, if science does not pretend to omni- 
science—and this would be denying any further progress—it must 
acknowledge that man—a being who has only just evolved from the 
animal kingdom—does not yet know all the forces and laws of nature. 
It is true that these unknown forces are excluded from our objective 
world, but they are not excluded from nature. Objectively, they are 
on the contrary active forces. Therefore until we shall possess an 
omniscient science there must necessarily always and everywhere torn 
up phenomena that are in contradiction to our current laws, and cannot 
be brought into harmony with our conception of causality ; but still they 
correspond to the unknown laws, are therefore assigned to natural law 
and only tend to prove, not that causality has got a breach, but 
that the breach lies in our knowledge. Phenomena will disappear only 
when our knowledge has reached the highest summits. 


THE COURSE OF EVOLUTION. 
(Concluded from p. 241.)* 

VOLUTION is considered as taking place on four planes correspond- 
E ing to the four states of conscionsnesr, or on seven planes corres- 
ponding to the seven stages of development, or on ten planes. These 
various modes of describing the course of evolution often give rise to 
confasion unless a clear conception is formed of their real significance. 

In the accompanying diagram (Fig. 3), the plaue marked I. is the 
plane beyond latency of activity, i.e., beyond 
Fie. 3. even the Unmanifested Logos (A). At 
this stage there was the One with its 
double aspect—the Divine, Ray, with the 
Precosmic Ideation and Precosmic Sub- 
stance—the positive-negative aspect. The 
action of the Divine Ray through Precosmic 
Ideation, on Precosmic Substance, described 
before as fecundation, produces the Mani- 
fested Logos A. Thus the One with its 
double aspect make three, and the union 
of the three gives rise to the fourth, the 
three manifesting as one, This represents 
manifertation on four planes of conscious. 
n ess. 


The IV. represents the plane of the Un- 
manifested Logos, as I. did that of the 
Divine Ray. The four-fold nature of A 
differentiates on this plane of latency of 
activity- Il.'and III. represent the differen- 
tiation of the double aspect above on plane 
L, beyond the latency of activity. V. and VI. represent the niffer- 
entiation on the plane of latency of activity, marked IV. These 
in union with the Universal Soul, corresponding to the Divine 
Ray on the plane (I) above give rise to the Manifested Logos, 
the Universal Mind (B), representing the beginning of activity. 
As plane I. is the upädbi of the Divine Ray at its top, and 
plane IV. the upådhi of A., plane VII. is the upadhi of B. VII. is 
the plane of differentiated activity, with the Universal Mind or Mani- 
fested Logos B, underlying it and at its highest point of concentration. 
The Divine Ray underlying I. manifested in the plane as A, is the A’tma 
of IV. The plane IV. is the outcome of the poritive and negative aspectr, 
entering into the constitution of A. undergoing differentiation. The aspects 
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as such being inseparable from A. as underlying them both, the IV. 
represents the plane on which, so to speak, A. differentiates, Thus there 
is on plane IV. the A. as the underlying reality and what it underlies ; 
the entity or existence on the plane. A.as shown above, is threefold— 
a trinity formed of the double aspect on plane I. and the Divine Ray 
nnderlying plane I. Thus A., ss enveloped in latency of activity, aa also 
every existence on IV., the plane of latency of activity, is a qaarternary 
because it has for its soul the trinity of plane I. and the highest point of 
plane IV., thus making fonr in all, viz., highest point of I., the double aspect, 
the inseparable II. and III. on plane I.. and A, the lowest point of mani- 
festation of plane I. or the highest point of plane IV. Similarly, VII. has 
for ite Atma, IV. manifested as B. and is in its torn a quarternary made up 
of B., IV., V., VI. But IV. itself is a quarternary shown above; therefore 
VII. is aseptenary, The plane VII. forms the npådhiof the Manifested 
Logos B, as IV. did that of the Unmanifested Logos. Its positive and 
negative aspects differentiating as VIII. and IX. and acted upon by B, 
underlying the plave VII. give rise to Manas proper, C, the commence- 
ment of impression, the plane X. forming its upådhi. The square, RC, 
forms the soul (A’tma) of the Manas plane, X. or DD, which is the plane 
of manifestation and impression, brought into existence by the soul RC, 
acting on the two aspects VIII. and IX. Thus CD, made up of RC, 
VIII. and IX., giving rise to C, which differentiates, as the plane CD. ia 
a quarternary. But RC, itself is a quaternary made up of RB, V., VI., 
VII. (B differentiated). Therefore X., i.e. CD, or more properly 
RD, besides being a quarternary is a septenary. RC, besides being 
quarternary is also a septenary as already shown above and as will he 
clear from the diagram, therefore RD, ua a whole, or CD, as it appears 
on the plane of manifestation and impression, is the outcome of differen- 
tiation on the ten-fold scale, The lowest point of CD is the commence- 
ment of objective existence. 

Thus between the commencement of the plane beyond latency of 
activity, and the commencement of latency of activity, 8. e., between R 
and A, or ita plane IV., there is a four-fold differentiation between the 
former aud the plane of actual activity ; s.e., between R and B or its 
plane VII., there is seven-fold differentiation, and ten-fold between R 
and C or its plane X., the plane of manifestation and impression. Thus 
the differentiation will be spoken of as foar-fold, seven-fold or ten-fold, 
according to the view taken of the plane under consideration, If A 
(Unmanifested Logos) with its plane IV. (latency of activity) be viewed 
as the plane of manifestation and objective existence, relatively to the 
highest point of plane I., the former will admit of the four-fold, seven- 
fold, and ten-fold differentiation ; RB would represent RD with ten- 
fold differentiation, and RA representing RC, the soul of RD, will 
represent the quarternary and the septenary, in their subtlest form 
corresponding to the planes of latency of activity, aud actual activity 
respectively. The highest point R, the Divine Ray, would be at the 
top of the plane beyond latency of activity in its subtlest form. The 
same explanation applies to «ll the other planes. 
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The manifestation of the individual self as such, in its subtlest form 
of objective existence, begins from B, the highest point of the plane of 
actual activity. From the above explanation iis septenary nature will 
be quite clear. It, so to speak, rises from the plane of self, IV., the plane 
of latency of activity, wherein it had passed after its physical death 
This rise ia the result of its attachment iu previous incarnations, with 
activities and impressions, which drag it dowu, as it were, along their 
reactionary course. It is subjected to the differentiation which the ac- 
tivity in association with it undergoes, and comes to the plane of im- 
pressions—the Manas plane, at the very commencement of which, what 

Fio. 4. was the individual self becomes the indi- 
viduality, the reincarnating ego, on the 
highest point of the plane of manifestation 
undergoing ten-fold development and differ- 
entiation on the plane of objective exist- 
ence. It is often described as the Atma- 
Buddhi-Manas, the upper or the immortal 
triad. It has in its constitution A’tma from 
the plane of latency of activity, the mani- 
festution A, from tbe plane beyond, Buddhi 
from the plane of activity, the manifestation 
B, from the plane of latency, and Manas as 
the higheat point of the plane of impres- 
sion, the manifestation C, from the plane 
vf activity above. While RB would re- 
present the individual self, RC would re- 
present the individuality, reincarnating 
agnin ard again ou the plane of objective 
existence and grossness. The personality 
to which the reincarnating ego will give 
rise, can he viewed as having resulted from 
four-fold, seven-fold or ten-fold differentia- 
(ion, because it is simply the grosser counter- 
part on the plane of objective existence, 
of the individuality or the reincarnating 
ego, which is itself the result of foor-fold, 
seven-fold, or ten-fold differentiation ac- 
cording as it is viewed relatively to the 
planes above it. 


The reincarnating ego, C (Fig. 3), 
with its upidhi X, by the force of the 
reactionary impulse, undergoes further 
differentiation. The upAdhi which envelops 
it so far is called the Kärana Sarira. 
In its course it becomes enveloped in what 
is called Sikshma Sarira, shown in the 
diagram (Fig. 4) as the second or mid- 
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dle square 11. The X, in square I, represents the individuality, the re- 
incarnating ego, with its sevon-fold development, made up of the upper 
triad and lower quarternary. The plane marked I. on square IJ, corres- 
pouds to the plane beyond latency of activity on that square, and ends in 
the commencement of latency of activity. X.,on square I., represents the 
Manas plane. The lower half of it constitutes the lower quarternary. 
It is the lower Manas ending in the highest point of the plane of Kama, 
IV., tho plane of latency of activity on square II. The next development 
is the plane of activity on square II., and corresponds to the Prana, 
VII., square II. The activity manifesting as impression, completes 
the formation of the Sûkshma Sarira. The individuality, the reincar- 
nating ego, has now become the personality which is to play its partin 
the physical body, during its earth life and on the Käma plane after 
its death. The development of the gross physical body after the forma- 
tion of Sikshma ‘Sarira, is represented by square III. Just like the 
upper two squares, here too the development takes place by four-fold, 
‘seven-fold and ten-fold differentiation. With the full development of 
the Sthûla Sarfra, square III., the reincarnating ego is born into this 
world. The impulse at I. square III., determines its physical life, at 
I. square II., its Kama Ripa life, and the impulse at I., square I., 
its Heavenly life, often described as life in Devachan. 

The three squares in diagram (Fig. 3.) illustrate the same entity in 
its various states of grossness. The following table will make clear the 
relation of the various planes on each square, with those on the others: 


Square I,- Square II, Square III. 
i. The plane beyond latency| I. Manas plane. I. Egoism, mind with emo- 
of activity. tions, passions, intel. 
lectuality, &c. 


IV. The plane of latency off IV. The Käma plane. | IV. Desires. 
activity. 
VII. The plane of activity. | VII. Prins. | VII. Senses. 


X. Sakebma Sarira. |X. Sthûla Sartra, objective 


X. The plane of impressions. 
K4rana Bartra. existence. 


The squares I., II. and III., are respectively the Karana, Sikshmaand 
Sthüla Sariras of the reincarnating ego, aud each of these npådhis or 
envelopes admits of four-fold, seven-fold and ten-fold development. The 
reincarnation of the ego is the result of its feeling attachment for and 
identifying itself with activity in any of its forms from the eubtlest to 
the grossest. I., on square I., represente the identification of the under- 
lying reality with the subtlest form of activity—the one beyond even 
the latency of activity—the Måyå, the double aspect of the One Reality. 
But this identification will give rise tothe square I. The square I. 
must necessarily be followed by the other two squares, and the ego 
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will have a physical body more or less gross. If the identification con- 
tinues only for this subtlest form of activity, the person ou the physical 
plane even will bea highly developed entity, with perfect control of 
the senses, absence of ail desires and free from mental emotions and 
Passions, but this identification will show itself in the sense of indivi- 
duality, though it will be of the highest order and the person will 
devote himself entirely to the well-being of others. He will bea 
Mahatma, incarnating on the physical plane suitable to him, and exert- 
ing a beneficial influence on the grosser planes below. 

It will be seen from tbe above that even the slightest attachment 
for, and identification with the aubtlest form of activity entails iocar- 
nation on the underlying reality. This incarnation is for the well-being 
of the individuality, because its chief purpose is to free it (the indivi- 
duality) from the activity for which attachment is felt and which serves 
as a sort of bondage to the underlying reality, by making it Jook upon 
itself as the individual self. Incarnations are fields for gathering 
experience and knowledge, and thus are so many opportunities to the 
individuality for being convinced of the unreality and impermanency of 
all activity which is the cause of all differentiation, distinction and 
limitation and the source of all misery. 

Referring to the diagram (Fig, 4) and to the table given above, it 
will be seen that if a person feels attachment for the objects of the 
senses, or is carried away by the senses, or feels desire of one sort or 
another, or is subject to mental feelings and emotions of a high and 
virtuous order, or lastly, even though freed from any attachment for all 
these, has still lurking within him a sense of individuality or I- eas“ in 
its subtlest form, in other words if he feels attachment for and identifies 
himself with the lowest point of plane X., the highest point of the 
plane X. or VII. or IV. or I., in any of these cases he will have to rein- 
carnate on the plane of objective existence, because of his identifying 
himeelf with and feeling attachment for activity in one form or the 
other, The less the attachment and the anbtler the activity with which he 
identifies himself, the higher the plane of objective existence on which 
he will incarnate, till when totally freed from all attachment for activity 
even in ita subtlest form, and thus going beyond all differentiation and 
even beyond the possibility thereof, even beyond the donble aspect of 
precosmic Ideation and precosmic Substance and the Divine Ray as the 
underlying reality, he will then have attained tothe eternal Peace, the 
Supreme, beyond all consciousness* and beyond Knowledge. 

Relatively to the plane of objective existence, the plane of latency 
of activity and potentiality, appears a state of liberation, and more so 
the state beyond latency, but the state of Absolute Peace lies even 
beyond that. 

To avoid confusion it must be borne in mind that in the four-fold, 
seven-fold and ten-fold divisions, the highest point corresponds to the 
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point of concentration of all differentiation, with the state of reat beyond, 
the lowest point to the plane of manifestation, and the intervening 
state to the plane of differentiation giving rise to various grades of 
grossners, According as they are viewed there are four, seven or ten 
stages, between the two points, the highest and the lowest on each 
plane. Taking two squares, say I. and II. (Fig. 4) though the highest 
point of square II. is marked below the highest point of the lowest plane 
of aquare I. and is in fact grosser than it, it is the manifestation of the 
highest point of square I. A person feeling attachment for the form of 
activity manifesting on the highest plane of square II. to the exclusion of 
all the lower planes on the same square, will bave attachment only for 
the highest plane of square I, and not for the planes below it, because 
these latter are simply the subtier prototypes of the lower planee of 
square II., for which the person feels no attachment. It will thus be 
seon that the person feeling no attachment for all the four, seven or 
tev planes on any of the squares, will be beyond all activity in any of its 
forms, even that beyond the latency of activity, and thus will have at- 
tained to Eternal Bliss and Peace, or Moksha, as it is called. 


Speaking broadly, there are four grades of grossness, through which 
activity in any of its forms passes in ite course of differentiation. 
These are:—(1) Beyond latency of activity, (2) latency of activity, (3) 
actual activity, and (4) impression or manifestation. This impression is 
in its subtlest form and undergoes the same grades of groseness before 
coming to objective existence which in its turn presents the same 
four grades of grossuess. Thus there are three grand divisiona—activity, 
impression and Objective existence,—which correspond to what are 
called the Karana, Sukshma and Sthüla Sariras. Every grade in each 
of these divisious has the same four-fold sub-division, each succeeding 
grade being thus the manifestation or impression stage of the one im- 
mediately preceding it. 

The real Moksha willbe when the individual self passes beyond 
the zubtlest state of activity, as represented by the plane beyond the 
latency of activity. Attaining to that state the individual self ceases 
to be the individual self it was, and is one with the One Reality. The 
state of latency of activity, beyond actual activity is, relatively to the 
latter, a state of Moksha, because in this state every differentiation is 
in a state of potentiality. It is the plane of Unmanifested Logos, as it 
is called. But even this is objective relatively, to the state beyond 
latency of activity, and so faris a state of separateness from the One 
Reality, the Absolute, and ultimate Moksha ia oneness with It. 

These few hints, if properly understood, will prevent much of the 
confusion that is likely to arise when the course of evolution and 
involution is described from different standpoints. For instance, 
activity is subtler than impression; the latter is, so to speak, the former 
in manifestation. But when speaking from the standpoint of the plane 
beyond actaal activity, the plane of actual activity will be the manifes- 
tation or impression stage of the plane of latency of sotivity, and what 
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was impression from the standpoint of the highest point of actual 
activity will be objeutive existence relatively to the plane of latency 
of activity. The same remarks apply to the varions planes along the 
course of differentiation, from the One Reality with its double aspect, 
to the grossest manifestation on the plane of objective existence. 
Cuacantat G. Kasi. 


— 


THE STUDY OF BUDDHA’S DHARMA. 

HE publication of the Pali Pitakas at the expense of His Majesty the 
King of Siam in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his reign is an event of great importance in the history of Oriental 
literature. Hia Majesty, with a desire to extend the study of his reli- 
gion of which he is a devoted follower, has presented copies of the com- 
plete collection of the three Pitakas with the exception of the Jatakas, to 
the learned societies, libraries and universities in Asia, Europe and 
America. These volumes, in all thirty-nine, are printed in 
beautiful Siamese characters the study of which has been made 
easy by a well arranged plan showing the Siamese character and 
its corresponding Roman character. The critical ability of the edi- 
tors is manifest by the care taken in the analysis of the contents of the 
Pitakas. The elimination of the Jétakas from the authorised collection of 
the three Pitakas is the only objection which can be brought against 
the editors by the strictly orthodox devotees of Buddha. The Jataka 
collection, although it seems apocryphal, still has a historic and ethnolo- 
gical interest especially to the student of Aryan life, in that the stories 
related by Buddba are of extreme importance, showing the state of socie- 
ty in pre-Baddhistic and Baddhistic time. The absence of there stories 
from the collection is a loss and it is hoped that at a later date they will 
be published in a volume so as to complete the text of the three Pitakas. 
Päli as a language, stands midway between the highly refined San- 
skrit and the vulgar Prakrit of India, Its study, tothe student of San- 
skrit literature, is of immense importance, as a new world appears before 
him which is free from the metaphysical subtleties of Brahman panthe- 
istic dogmatics. The translation of the Pali records, begun in 1837 by 
Turnom who translated the Pali Mahävansa, helped on the elucidation 
of Indian chronological records and the decipherment of Asoka Edicts. 
The indefatigable labours of Childers, whose premature death was an ir- 
reparable loss to the cause of Oriental literature, gave a new impulse to 
the study of Pali, and now we have a band of devoted scholars under 
the enlightened leadership of Professor Rhys Davids who are doing use- 
ful work in the publication of Pali texts in Roman letters. Professor 
Rhys Davids, Oldenberg and Nenmann have translated portions of 
the Vinaya and of the NikAyas of the Sûtra Pitakas. The scholarly Mr. 
Warren of Cambridge, U. S. A., has in his Buddbism in translations“ 
given the results of his enlightened researches in a new field of Buddhist 
psychology. He says in his introductory discourse that he “found 

more satisfaction” when he took up the study of Päli. 
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The munificent gift of the Pali Pitakas to the Adyar Library by His 
Majesty the King of Siam, will, it ie hoped, be made use of by Brahman 
scholars who take an interest in the search after Truth. It does seem 
strange that the very home of Pali and Buddhism is no more than a for- 
gotten name. MagAdha has become Behar, and the present degenerated 
sons of that once great Empire of Asoka, have no more ides of Pali and 
Buddhism than have the Patagoniana of South America. The very lan- 
guage has been forgotten by them since their subjection to the Mahome- 
dan yoke. Whata blessing it would be if a few patriotic Beharees 
would undertake the task of reviving their old literature now buried in 
the Pali texts. As for the language itself it is sosweet and mellifluent 
that other Oriental languages seem in comparison, harsh and barbaric. 
The study of it will be not only an intellectual treat, but it will land the 
student on an entirely new plane of psychological thought which would 
give him a pleasure which he would not like to miss, 

But what is there in the Pitakas ? A complete collection of the teach- 
ings of the Blessed Lord who for forty-five years taught the people and 
princes of India twenty-four centuries ago. They consist of the 
Vinaya Sûtra and the Abbidharma Pitakas containing the disciplinary 
rules of noble conduct which an Aryan should observe when walking in 
the path of a noble Religious Life; the philosophic discourses of the great 
Being intended for the peasant as well as for the philosopher ; and the 
profound psychological problems whose solution revolutionises the exiat- 
ing dogmas of metaphysical religions. 

lt should be made clear that the psychology of Buddha does not 
deal with the destruction of metaphysical dogmas but withthe con- 
struction of a new line of thought absolutely independent of all pre-Bud- 
dhistic speculations. Superficial students of Baddhism seem to think that 
Buddhist philosophy has largely borrowed from the ontological specula- 
tions of the SAankhya system. It bas no more to do with Kapila than the 
pure teachings of Jesus have to do with the Mosaic Judaism of the 
Jews. Once for all, a protest has to be entered against the writers who 
pretend to know of Baddhism and pilfer Buddhistio terminology and 
mislead the world by giving their own ideas which are repudiated by 
orthodox Påli scholars. However learned one may be in: Sänkhya)and 
Yoga systema and erndite in Vedic lore, the absolutely independent 
psychology of Buddha will be a dead letter to him. Herein lies the 
mystery of Buddhe’s doctrines. The student. who wishes {to study, Bud- 
dhism has to be “born again.” He must give up the old ideas of soul 
and creator and other speculations and, begin a new life of analysis. 
Monotheistie, agnostic, materialistic,"pantheistic and polytheistic ideas 
have no place in the practical and analytical psychology of Buddha. 
Just as the Yoga Philosophy of Patanjali is an interesting study to the 
mystical student who wishes to find out mysteries latent in man and 
the Universe, so is the Dhyana and the Vidarsana of Buddha's Yoga. The 
tate Prof. Moreswar Kunte, who had an insight into Buddhist Yoga, 
in his “ Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization” wrote: Compared with 
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Raddhist metaphysics and with the complex system of the different 
modes of contemplation, the systems of Patanjali, Kapila and Badaraya- 
na appear to be simple and meagre. The minutia of Buddhist ontology 
are unparalleled in the metaphysics of India, either ancient or modern.’ 
(p. 463.) 

The Brahman metaphysicians of old and the masters of Yoga in an- 
cient India had ultimately to come to the Buddha to study the monistic 
psychology, as it was so eminently practical, bringing truth face to face, 
thus realising the absolute condition of the ultimately transfigured mind. 

We have to overcome prejudices if we want truth, and the essential 
condition requisite in Buddba's discipline is tie overthrowing of pre- 
conceived religious ideasin order to grasp and realise truth. This is 
what modern science insists on having as an important factor in the in- 
vestigation of truth. Dualistic conceptions of Soul and Creator are the 
heirlooms of savages and uncultured races. Before the canons of mon- 
istic psychology, antiquated metaphysical fortifications have togo. How- 
ever sublime the ethical principles may sound in an emotional pantheism, 
the practical and analytical mind is not satisfied with a system that at 
last lands him in the abyss of hypnosis. Metaphysical systems posit a 
permanent ego with a persistent individuality, but the psychologist re- 
jects sucha doctrine. Ascetic philosophers may find solace uuder the 
hypnotic influence of morbid pessimism in the pantheistic speculation 
of the pemanency of a separate personal ego, but no sober scientific psy- 
chologist would acceptit, It is here that the world religions all disagree 
with Buddhism. They are all metaphysical while Buddhism is 
psychological. There is no permaneut individuality, since all percep- 
tions, volitions, predispositions, etc., ure ever changing.* There is a con- 
tinnity and a succession of the spiritualieing ideas until the absolute con- 
dition is realized—Nirvana. 

The world is full, more or less, of insane people who are hypno- 
tisea by the ideas of priests, metaphysicians, ascetics and theologians. H. 
P. B, uses a Buddhist term iu the third Volume of her “ Secret Doctrine” 
in naming a certain class ot people congenital idiots.” The Ahetuka 
puggala” is the congenital idiot devoid of all moral and spiritual poten- 
tialities. 

To those who want to know the Buddha's doctrine, the atudy of Pali 
is necessary, as well as for a psychological training. Thoughtlessly, peo- 
ple declare that Southern Buddhism is materialistic, but sober scholars 
smile when irresponsible speakers not knowing the a, b, c, of Buddhist 
psychology condemn a system whose foundation itself is absolutely spi- 
ritualistic. But we live in materialistic age full of selfishness, and 
people are very slow in recognising Truth. 

H. DBARMAPALA. 
Our readers should bear in mind the distinction between individuality and 
personality ; the latter is ever changing, the former remains the eternal witness of 


these changes. Cf. Col. Olcott's “ Buddhist Catechiew,” thirty- third edition, pp. 
64; 65, 86, foot-note.—E.] 
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MYSTIC FIRE. 


ERHAPS ofall the elemeuts of the material universe which are 
P presented to the mind there is not one which so readily suggests 
the mysterious, or, is so easily recognised as being a mystical aymbol of 
the spiritual aspect of nature as that of the element fire. We know 
that it is everywhere latent thongh unrecognizable by our senses ; 
that it cannot be seen except as it feeds onthe material elements; that 
it exists in every grainof sand and drop of dew, yet bas no atomic 
quantity for the physicist; he cannot imprison it in his crucible. As 
we watch the forked flames, the cloven tongues of fire ever ascending 
upwards, we become conscious that itis Divinein nature aud source ; 
possessing the capacity to absorb into itself that on which it feeds, and 
then pass entirely from the plane of its action into the invisible. 


It is the great ensouling principle in all nature, our earth itself 
being a fire-born world. And who can tellus what forms of develop- 
ment ita vastinterior may not have reached through the potent opera- 
tion of this mysterious element. We can conceive of a counteracting 
economy in nature that may be utilising the outside pressure which the 
physicist considers inevitable, for shaping and forming amplitudes of 
harmonious beauty, scenes of living splendour far surpassing that of 
the outer shell. 


As regards its material manifestation, it seems apparent that the 
harder and denser a body is, the greater the amount of fire it contains, 
as rocks, metals, &c. And as in its essence it is everywhere present it 
must be spiritual, becoming materialised in the denser atoms of the 
material universe. 


Therefore ar it presents itself to us it has two aspects—the material 
and the spiritual—and each of these again can be viewed as twofold, 
in their latent and active characteristics. As a latent energy it 
makes physical life possible, it enters into and builds up all the 
infinite varieties and forms of life, and thus becomes to us the 
source of life, light, gladness and joy in the mundane world of 
ephemeral life. As an active force it re-absorbs all that it has 
produced and vivified ; having given life, form and beauty, it now 
again gathers all into itself. Fire in its spiritual aspect also is a 
duality, a mystic symbol of defilement and purity; of defilement the 
most awful and terrible when carried into heavenly places and there 
used for selfish purposes ; and of purity the most spiritually perfect, 
as in consequence of its nature as fire: where it is supreme it consumes 
all but itself. Strange fire’ on the altar of the gods, and heaven-de- 
scending ‘ fire of God,’ holy and pure, are ideas as old as the world. 
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In the Witches’ cauldron as used by Shakespeare in Macbeth, &c., 
we bave a vivid and realistic symbol of the concentrated power aud 
energy of evil; of intellect and knowledge applied to the basest pur- 
poses; and in the vase or urn of fiery transmutation in which all things 
of the world are changed and purified, we have the same idea applied 
to a worthier purpose; thus giving us an illustration how our earthly lives 
their worries, trials, pains, &c., may have a purposeful issue; so that we 
need not think it strange concerning any fiery trial through which we 
may have to pass, as thongh some strange thing had happened unto 
us, but rather, discerning its necessity in regard to our purification, accept 
gratefully the fiery ordeal, which is intended to work for us the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness, in purity of character, humility of miud, 
and compassionate sympathy and charity toward auy stumbling fellow- 
traveller in the difficult pathway of life. 


It is therefore in no way surprising that Fire Worship’ has 
assumed such an universal character in the past ages, that it hns 
left such a deep impress upon all the religions of the world; that we 
find it permeating all forms of Christian belief as truly as in Zoroas- 
trianism, Buddhism, Mabomedanism; and indeed also in what is called 
beatbenism' of all kinds, whether Eastern or Western, Northern or 
Southern ; from the lowest Fetishism of an African savage to the most 
refined metaphysical conceptions of a Parsee, Buddhist or Hindu philo- 
sopher. The mystery of Fire standa ever foremost of religions sym- 
bols, constantly recurring and conspicuous, as universal as man him- 
self and the thoughts of man. 

As a consequence, outward evidences of the same are conspicu- 
ous in great variety in all climes and countries, generally associated 
with its symbol the sun. Fire monuments are everywhere found; the 
pyramidal form, the monolithic as in grave-yards, obeliska and 
all spires and towers all the world over, symbolise the majesty of 
the Supreme and the generative power in Nature. It will assist us in 
onr investigation regarding this mystic principle if we give a little 
detailed attention to some of the more prominent of these material embo- 
diments of spiritual ideas which bave been left us by former genera- 
tions of worshippers of the Divine in Nature, through the aid of the 
mystic symbola of sun and fire. 


In Buddbist coontries, particularly in China, &., we lave the 
emblematic Pagodas asa conspicuous figure in the landscape, It would 
be a useful and instructive undertaking if some spiritually instructed 
Buddhist gave us the detailed symbolic significance of these remarkable 
buildings. It seems evident that the fundamental, the basic teaching 
of the transmigration of the sonl, the Divine Spark, through various 
stages of material form of being, back to the divine unparticled Flame 
is indicated. Their peculiar form evidently embodies an Ideal; and 
have we not in it this upward trend of the pilgrim soul architecturally 
emblemed in the diminishing stories carried upwards, and fining away 
into the series of discs struck through a vertical rod antil it culminates, 
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and its last achievement is blazoned in the gilded ball, indicating the 
final glorifying absorption into the All, the Nirvanic rest and bliss 
unutterable. 

In the Mahomedan Minaret whose beautiful and elegant forms 
are so conspicuous in many Eastern cities, the idea of Mystic fire- wor- 
ship is evident, as its name, from the Arabic Mandrat, a light house, 
indicates. From ita top as the orb of Light and day emerges above the 
horizon, the Meuszin calls the faithful to the worship of Allah, the God 
of Life and Light. Have we not also in the Pyramid, from Pyr, Pyre, 
another world-wide variety of the same ideas? There are indications 
that these vast emblematic structures, among other mystic uses, were in a 
pre-eminent way indicative of, and associated with, fire-worship. May 
we not legitimately conclude that they were vast fire-altars on whore 
tops should burn the sacred flame, the everlasting symbol of a fire-born 
world, Are not these giant structures of enduring material, attesta- 
tions in these spiritually weaker times, of the transcendental ideas and 
mighty faiths of those hoary ages of antiquity ; times when the opened 
heavens revealed to peoples of a higher spiritaal development, the mys- 
teries of life and being in all its aspects, material, psychical and spirit- 
nal P 

There are in the South-western counties of England some immense 
pyramidal mounds, sometimes of very considerable height, whose 
origin and history are unknown, and I think also their existence, except 
toa few antiquarians. In some instances excavations have revealed 
evideuces of the entombment at some unknown period, of artiatic produc- 
tions and human remains. There are some remarkable specimens within 
a few miles of Stonehenge and Avebury Wilts; the situation of one of 
these about four miles westof Avebury, bas, on his passing it on 
several occasions, arrested the writer's attention and aroused his interest. 
It could not have been raised as a beacon, as it is almost surronnded 
by hills the natural formation of which enclose it on several sides as in 
an amphitheatre, and these hills are so near that many thousands of 
worshippers could be accommodated on their sides within sight and 
hearing of what might transpire on the earth-built pyramid, which is 
of round formation covering 4 considerable area and having a very 
sharp ascent. Travelling backward in imagination to those far off 
Atlantean ages when Great Britain formed part of an immensely larger 
island, we ask, may it not have been the scene of many a religions 
festival, with accompanying ceremonial of mystic fire-worship, on the 
site of the buried remains of some great saints or heroes; having inter- 
red with them the material emblems of their earthly riches and great- 
ness, which they had parted with, having passed into the enjoyment of 
the more enduring, the anseen and Eternal. So far as I am aware it 
has never been suggested that these earth-built pyramids had a practi- 
cal use as religious emblems, but that such was the case be remains 
they have been found to contain, and their form, anite in giving us 
suggestive indications; and I believe that they must be classed with the 
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Pyramids of Egypt and Central America; and that from their tops also, 
as I have indicated, I doubt not that the Sacred Flame soared toward 
heaven as in reverence assembled multitudes prostrated themselves in 
worship before the Unknown, so sublimely symbolized in the mysterious 
altar flame. Mountain tops have ever been held sacred to the God of fire. 
In Christianity, through Judaism. we have the Holy Mountains of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, and those upon which rest the city of Jerusalem 
oontinnally used as symbola, with great effect and in remarkable boldness 
of imagery, by the seers and prophets of Israel, and some of the mystical 
writers of the New Testament, as illustrations of the mystic fire of 
Deity, ita sublimity and power, both as a destructive, and a renewing 
and vivifying element. These Holy mountains are generally treated 
and viewed in juxtaposition, the former setting forth the majesty of 
Law, chiefly as a destructive element and power in Nature, ‘ God as a 
consuming fire,’ and the latter as having a redeeming and purifying 
character. It is in the Holy City on the mountains of Zion, the home 
of a purified people, whose wanderings in the Wilderness of Sinai are 
over and passed, where the Holy Fire ever burns on the altar of ita 
Temple, aud where its perfected inhabitants walk in the light of the 
spiritual Syn which no more goes down, the Deity enshrined within it 
being its everlasting Light and Glory. 

The Biblical literature connected with Mount Sinai is too large 
even to glance at; the notable feature for us now is that it is always 
connected with fire, and the graphic acconnts of the descent of the God 
thereon contain many passages of great grandeur and sublimity in their 
conception, as well as being of pre-eminent mystical import. It ia the 
position into which they have been dragged by a materialistic and dog- 
matic Theology, which has robbed Christian peoples of a fruitful source 
of instruction ; as well as, to their minds, very largely destroy- 
ing the beanty of the highly imaginative imagery employed by their 
anthora, in order to express their conceptions of God in Nature. Let us 
turn toa few samples of these mystical scriptures. (See Exod, xx. 
16,16,20). The Hosts of Israel are supposed, to be encamped in the ir 
many ten thousands, in the ravines under the awful Mount; having been 
awakened in raystic Egypt to a sense of the bondage’ and ‘death’ at- 
teudant on a life devoted to fleshly gratification and enjoyment, the 
feeding of the lower passions of our nature, they have now commen- 
ced a pilgrimage to the mystic Canaan, and it is needful that they be- 
come acquainted with the stern demands of the Law of our Nature; that 
the material must be sacrificed to the spiritual, the earthly to the hea- 
venly, in order that pure spirit, or God- Nature, the goal of their pilgrim- 
age, be apprehended. The scene opens thus: 

And it came to pass on the third day, when it was morning, that 
there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick clond upon the 
Monnt, and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud; and all the 
people that were in the camp trembled.. . . And Mount Sinai 
was altogether on smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in 
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fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly. And...Moses spake, and God answered 
bim by a voice. And the Lord came down upon Monnt Sinai, to the 


top of the Mount: and the Lord called Moses to the top of the Mount, 
and Moses went up.” 


The writer of Ps. Ixviii, 7, 8, alludes to the same mythical, or rather 
mystic scene, O God when thou wentest forth before thy people, 
when thou didat march through the wilderness, the earth trembled, 
the heavens alao dropped at the presence of God—even you, Sinai, 
trembled at the presence of God, the God of Isreal.” Paran appears 
to be another appellation for the Sinaitic mountains, it occurs in two 
remarkable passages. Let us endeavour to enter into their spirit and 
mystical significance. When Israel's Great Law-giver was about to pass 
away on the mystic Mount Nebo, be is represented as assembling the 
ten thousands of Israel and after a voluminous speech recalling to them 
their wilderness wanderings and the lessons they contained, he concludes 
in a beautiful poetical rhapsody, pronouncing therein his blessing upon 
his people, The song of Moses opens thus : 


“ (Dent. xxxiii, 2—5) And the Lord came from Sinai, And He 
rose from Seir untothem ; He shined forth from Mount Paran; And 
He came from the ten thousands of Holy Ones; At Hia right hand was 
fire, a Law unto them, Yea He lovetb the peoples, all their Holy Ones 
are in Thy hand, and they sat down at Thy feet, every one received of 
Thy words, Moses commanded us a Law,an inheritance for the assem- 
bly of Jacob, and he was King in Jeshurun, when the heads of the peo- 
ple were gathered, all the tribes of Israel together.” 


In Habakkuk we have the same ideas in a charmingly poetical 
allegory on the mystical power expressed in the phenomenon of Nature. 
He opens thus: (Chap. iii, 3—7) God came from Leman, and the Holy 
One from Mount Paran ; His glory covered the heavens, and the earth 
was full of; His praise and His brightness was as the light; He had rays 
coming forth from His band ; and there was the hiding of His power, 
Before Him went the pestilence, and fiery bolts went forth at His feet, 
He stood and measured (or shook) the earth; He beheld and drove 
asunder the nations; and the eternal mountains were scattered; the 
everlasting hills didjbow. His goings were as of old (or everlasting), 


I saw the tenta of Cushan in affliction, the curtains of the land of 
Midian did tremble.” 


Again the writer of Ps. xviii gives us some sublime ideas regard- 
ing the majesty, the power and dignity of the God of fire, as revealed 
in Nature.. (Ps. xviii, 6-15), He says: In my Hdistress 1 called upon 
the Lord, and cried unto my God; He heard my voice ont of hia tem- 
ple, and my cry before Him came into His ears. Then the earth shook 
and trembled, the foundations also of the mountains moved and were 
shaken, because He was wroth, There went up a smoke ont of His 
nostrils, and fire out of His mouth devoured; coals were kindled by 
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it. He bowed the heavens also and came down; and thick darkness 
was under His fect. And He rode upon a cherub, and did fly: yea, He 
flew swiftly npon the wings of the wind’ He made darkness His hiding 
place, His pavilion round about Him; darkness of waters, thick clonds 
of the skies, at the brightness before Him thick clouds passed, bail- 
stones and coals of fire. The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and 
the Most High uttered His voice; hailstones and coals of fire, and He 
sent out His arrows and scattered them; yea lightnings manifold, and 
discomfited them. Then the channels of waters appeared, and the 
foundations of the world were laid bare, at Thy rebuke O Lord, at the 
blast of the breath of Thy nostrils.” 

We now have to turn onr attention to the Mountains of Zion and 
ita City, Jerusalem, As already observed, in its mystical character 
it is always placed in a series of contrasts with Sinai. The latter is 
closely related to Law’ and Bondage; ‘ Jernsalem which is above, is 
free: Sinai is located in a desert, in a waste howling wilderness,’ on 
Mount Zion rests the ‘ City of the living God Salem the abode of peace. 
The former is typical of involution, the descent into material physical 
existence, into the ‘ bondage’ of matter in its animal and passional as- 
pects ; of duality, the law of opposites ; of Karmic justice and retribu- 
tion, The latter typifies the ascent from bondage to freedom, from the 
reign of retributive law to the reign of Grace; from eating of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil,to the attainment of immortality by 
access to the Tres of Life which is mystically represented as growing 
therein, and bearing its twelve manner of fruits, and whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. Again, we shall see further on, the 
celestial fire associated with worship in the City, and which constitutes 
its life, light and glory, are altogether of a character in marked contrast 
with the fires, the thunderings and lightnings of Sinai; those are severe, 
searching, retributive; these are healing, enlightening, life-giving and 
glorifying. In a word these mark the process and the progress of the 
upward arc of man’s long evolutionary career, until the goal is reached, 
the tranamutation accomplished, the transformation completed, perfec- 
tion attained in that condition of peace which passeth our present 
understanding, —raling in the soul, heart and mind. 

Let us now accept the invitation of the Jewish prophet and 
„Walk round about Zion, mark her bulwarks, tell her towers and 
consider her palaces.” And yet it may be that the proposed course will 
take us too far from theimmediate object of our study; would open 
a wider field of observation than the limits of a magazine article 
admit, and need a volume for its elucidation, Let us therefore make 
our way into the centre of the City, and confine ourselves to examin- 
ing one episode in its eventful story. 

In II. Chron. Chap. ii. to vii: we have an account of the gather- 
ing of the material, the building, the completion and dedication of the 
Temple of Solomon. Of course as all careful and critical readers and 
students are aware, this highly finished realistic picture is not literal 
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history; we do vot accept the glowing account given us by Ezra the 
Priest, or whoever wroteit, as historically true. For us, for our purpose, 
it is an allegory setting forth a reality, a permanent reality in man's 
evuluntionary career. We here have allegorically set forth under the 
building of the Temple as an habitation for the Highest, the entire 
evolutionary course of man, from its inception until the crowning act of 
the ages transpires, by the descent of the Holy Fire upon the con- 
secrated altar; the visible symbol of the presence of Deity who fills 
the House with His Glory. This fine figure was clearly seen by the 
Apostle Paul when he exclaimed, ‘‘ What, know ye not that your bodies 
are Temples of the Holy Spirit which dwelleth in you.” These bodies 
of ours, so apparently ephemeral, have an amazing history both back- 
wards and forwards ; in the eternities of the past, and of the fature; 
their present coarse coverings having to pass through many purifications 
ere they become perfect vehicles of the spirit-power- Let us trace the 
process until there is awakened in us echoes of their future exaltation 
and glory. 


Solomon, the wise-master-builder, baving assumed the reins of 
power, has at his command a profusion of materials drawn from various 
sources, Gold, silver, precious stones, &c., have been collected in abun- 
dance by his father, the warrior king, from the nations he has subdued 
on every side. And it may also be noted that David is in his own 
person and career a type of animal man starting on the upward evolu- 
tionary journeys, as is so vividly portrayed in his humble origin, his 
active life; in his weaknesses and nobility, his passions and sufferings. ; 
in his successes and final exaltation. At the present juncture the 
human animal has been subdued, and the spoils and gathered riches 
of his evolutionary career are in the hands of the wise king, Solomon. 
But the animal kingdom alone is not sufficient for the supply of fitting 
material for rearing the wondrous house which is to be the habitation of 
Deity. ‘Che vegetable and mineral kingdoms must also be laid under 
contribution, so 85,000 hewers in the mountains are engaged in pre- 
paring the stone and the cedars of Lebanon; while other armies of 
workers convey them from quarry and mountain, after they have 
been fully prepared for use according toa Divine plan of the future 
house. And now. at last the building is completed according to its 
designs in all its details of beauty and magnificence. King Solo- 
mon has assembled the princes and elders of Israel; the ark of the 
covenant containing the two tables of stone, inscribed by the Divine 
finger with the ten Sinaitic commands, is brought into its resting place 
in the Holy of Holies. Each item glows with spiritual imagery as we 
pass them in review. The singers arrayed in fine linen, with cym- 
bals and psalteries and harps stand at the east end of the altar; and 
with them 120 priests sounding trampets ; and it came even to pass, 
when the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one sonnd— 
(complete harmony being now attained), to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord; and when they lifted up their voice with the trum- 
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pets and cymbals and instruments for song, and praised the Lord, 
saying, ‘ For he is good; for his mercy endureth for ever’ ; that then the 
house was filled with a cloud; for the glory of the Lord filled the house 
of the Lord.” The King now steps forward and in the presenee of the 
assembled multitude offers the dedicatory prayer. Now when Solomon 
had made an end of praying, the fire came down from heaven, and con- 
sumed the burnt offering and the sacrifices; and the glory of the Lord: 
filled the house, and the priests could not enter into the house of the 
Lord, because the glory of the Lord filled the Lord's house: and they 
bowed themselves with their faces to the ground upon the pavement 
and worshipped and gave thanks unto the Lord, saying, For be is geod,. 
for his mercy endureth for erer“ Chap. iii. 1-3. In all this glowing, 
imagery, we have indicated that Divine Harmony is reached, a vehiele 
of spirit-power is completed, the human has become Divine; a junc- 
tion of the ages has arrived, and the goal which has been gradually loom- 
ing into view is reached ; the conflict between good and evil is ended, 
and the mystic fire has purified and sanctified the temple of the living 
God, Whose temple we are if we hold fast in the confidence of faith 
unto the end. 


The process which we haya been considering is chiefly applicable 
to the course of individual evolution and perfection. But our emble- 
matic city seated on its mountain fastnesses carries the idea further, and 
eventually the city itself becomes illamined with the Divine Glory, is 
reconstructed after a divine pattern; its walls, gates, palaces and their 
inhabitants attain perfection, becoming a cube, the length, the breadth 
and the height being equal; the river of the water of life—the water 
of immortality—flows through the midst of it, welling up from under its 
sanctuary ; and ` rhe tree of life’ bearing its twelve manner of fruit upon 
it, in accord with its twelve foundations, its twelve gates each of one 
several pearl, and its measurements of twelve thousand cubits in length 
breadth and height. 

Bot the following of its further career unto this glorious consumma- 
tion, as depicted by Ezekiel, thesecond Isaiah, and the author of the Reve- 
lations, would take us too far from the purpose of our present atudy. 


W. A. Mayers, 
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MEDITATIVE THOUGHTS ON PURITY* 


HE term Purity is frequently used in theosophical literature and 
parlance, but I am afraid not many can tell exactly what is meant 


practically by it, or if they tried a definition, would probably find that 
they all differed from each other through only grasping part of the 
question, although every one would be right to a eertam (individualy 
extent, and, may be, appear more or less wrong in the eyes of others 
equally sincere. 

That I do not claim to stand outside of this circle goes without 
saying ; nevertheless, I shall try to find some standard by means of which 
to elucidate the general meaning according to my personal comprehen- 
sion. 

There is a short law frequently enunciated in theosophical litera- 
ture, by which, it seems to me, all or any views or definitions should be 
tried before being accepted as approgimately true, None can attain 
absolute truth on anything whatever, save IIe who is in possession 
of all kncwledge, the Father,” the Absolute,“ Parabrahm. The 
law referred to is, As above, so below.” If we sccept it as implying 
that the same laws governing the highest planes also govern all the 
others, we also must accept the reverse, as below so above”, for we 
who live and act in the lower planes, can only learn to understand the 
upward course by learning to comprehend the luws roling “helow,” 
until we become as perfectly confident that the same causes will pro- 
duce the same effects wherever acting, as we are in respect to our 
clocks, 

The abstract moun ‘‘ purity” is derived from the adjective pure. 
This, like other adjectives, denotes a quality, that is, a state belonging 
to some object, and may be present in any degree, but alwavs implying 
its opposite, nay, it demands it, and likewise, adjectives require always 
an object of which that quality is an attribate. In regard to purity, 
the object in the present instance is primarily matter, and concrete. 
The mental concrete picture or idea thus formed is afterwards figura- 
tively applied to abstract objects, such as morals, lore, life, ete, and 
hecomes a symbol, depending for its subjective meaning upon the clear- 
ness uf the mental picture (idea) formed by diverse persona, of the things 
possessing the quality of say purity, in higher or lower degree, hence 
difference of opinions. For example, an ordinary person with indiffer- 
ent cye-sight would consider water as pure which another with sharper 
eyes would deem impure; a third armed with a low power microscope 
would similarly denounce the pure“ water of the preceding; and a 
fourth, provided with a high class instrument, would discover impurities 
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in the pure“ of the third, and his again be condemned by the analys- 
ing chemist. The acknowledged degree of the quality not only depends 
therefore, upon its real intensity, but upon subjective opinion founded 
upon personal experience or bias, 

Parity, as a quality, means unmized, but does not necessarily 
mean that the objectionable admixtures are bad in themselves. Each 
of several things, ideas, etc., may be very good iu themselves; when 
placed in regular order and proportion they may form a most desirable 
aggregate; but if one or other ingredient be undesirable for certain 
effects or purposes, it impairs the actions of the others,—sometimes 
apparently quite out of proportion to its quality—and becomes therehy 
an impurity, evil and vile, and not because itis evil or vile per se, 

lake, for example, Phosphorus and Tron, Both are indispensable for 
developmental work on this physical plane, but if mixed when either 
slone is wauted, render each other impure and unreliable even in small 
quantities ; each in turn becoming an impurity, an evil tu the other. 

As above, so below! As with things, so with habits! Aa with the 
Kosmos, so with man, and their inversions, Any matter, any force, 
any word or thought out of place, becomes an evil, au impurity, checking 
the good, and exacting exertion in the latter to overcome the hindrance 
or even turning the good into evil; and force is wasted, so to say, to neu- 
tralize these out-of-place matters or forces or guide them into situations 
or channels where they can act in harmony with others. : 

In the Bhagavad Gitå aud elsewhere we are told that during each 
Manyantara every manifested entity is required to give experience į that 
none can attain to complete union with the All till it has acquired all 
exnerience,—mind this, all—the universal term permitting no exception! 
The long, seemingly endless wandering of the monad is therefore neces- 
sary, so as to gather this experience during unnumbered incarnations, 
that is, to associate the Self with every kind of matter and sensation, and 
come onder the influence of all forces by degrees in the downward course 
(learning to distinguish right from wrong through pain), and to disxoci- 
ate itself as gradually from all matter by guining power over every kind 
of force (desire) in 1ho ascending curve of its cycle, for knowledge right 
knowledge—is power, und real knowledge can only be gaiued by ex- 
perience. 

Now in the“ Path of Discipleship” (p. 44) it is said, that by mere 
destruction of desire man may obtain liberation, that is, freedom from 
re-birth, which is associated with adeptship of certain degrees: That, 
as I say, may fairly easily be gained“, says the suthoress, but “ina 
fnture cycle such souls have to come back to take another step toward 
what is the really diviner destiny of man, the evolution of the human 
consciousness into the All-consciousness, which is to be used for training 
for helping, for guiding the worlds of the future.” 

Now how can a person become conscious of anything he kas not 
experienced? How can he become aware of the deter: ing impurities or 

defects of mind unless he have studied matter and spirit in Il directions, 
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and have thus acquired the power mentally to identify himself at will 
with any object of contemplation und to view the world not only in con- 
mection with that object, but as the world appears to that object, be it a 
grain of sand, a plant, a bird, an avimal, or a brother man of any given 
grade of development ? Unless wecan do that, resl sympathy, real com- 
Passion, real understanding appear to me unattainable, and with it that of 
the goal of evolution. 

This shows the necessity for the Self, of a Jonger or shorter series of 
repetitions of earth-studies ; of sinking into matter again and again, to 
learn by degrees the qualities of every combination of matter (Prakriti), 
becoming impure and purifying itself in turn—until the Ego can judge 
from experience and not from mere hearsay-knowledge, what is good 
and what is evil onder every given condition. According to the views 
expressed in the “ Secret Doctrine” (and even the Bible, for we are 
told“ that in God and through God are ALL things“, — the former being 
the real key to the doctrines of the latter), the groasest matter and 
the most sublime spirit are equally of divine origin, and u manifestation 
of That; hence notbing can be evil or impure in itself, and everything 
dissolves into the absolutely pure (i, e. homogeneous) world-substance 
(Mula-prakriti). 

To attain to some sort of understanding how impurity (and there- 
fore evil) arises, it seems requisite to form a distinct idea how the 

' homogeneous (the all-alike) became heterogeneous or unlike at the end 
of Pralaya. 

We cannot escape from the assumption as a starting point, that the 
capacity of separation and aggregation must be latent in that which to 
all intents and purposes is homogeneous at the beginning of activity ; 
that, in fact, the ultimate primordial atoma were present at perfectly 

` equal distances, were of perfectly equal form aod consequently equal in 
- quality, each ready to assume the function of a centre or the centra of 
divine thought, will and manifestation. 

Now, according to the law of “as above (below) so below (above),“ 

Fis. 1. latent polarities of all kinds 
must also be assumed as present 
in each. Of these there are at 
least three (perhaps more) kinds 
acting at right angles to each 
other. Perfect nentralization 
(or quiescence, equilibrium) is 
secured when, besides equal 
size, distance and form, the 
negative poles are directed to 
the positives of the neighbour- 
ing atoms in the respective (i. e., 
all) directions. The simplest 
and most perfect form of atoms 
is the sphere, as every part of 


Polarity of Farces of Attraction,. 
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any circumference is equally remote from the centre. There is a 
curious relationship connected with the circle and sphere in point of 
numbers, that I have not seen mentioned in the theosophical literature 
studied by me (and represented in the accompanying diagrams), viz, 
that if we take asphere of any dimension and arrange circles or 
spheres of the same diameter around and touching the central one, 
that in the circle just six find room around the seventh ; thus we have 
the mystic number 7. (Diagram I.) 


In the case of the sphere we find that 14 (2x 7) cover the central 
one, making 15 (3x 5), and that these are arranged in three circles of 
six each around the central one (3% 7), of which one third (6) appertain 
to other cycles, the central one counting with all. If we connect the 
centres of every three in the same direction, 5 * 3 in all, by straight 
liues continued to the circumference, we obtain the three axes of any 
plane (3x 3) or circle and five of the sphere, of which two of the former 
and four of the latter are at right angles, and forming half a right 
angle with the 3rd or Sth respectively (main axis). 


lf we connect the circumferential poles by straight lines, the hexa- 
Fic. 2. gon 1: 3 is produced 

from the circle (den- 

sest matter); the 
dodecahedron (12 
squares or 24 tri- 
angles) from the 
sphere, If we con- 
nect every alternate 
pole by such straight 
lines in a system of 
seven circles, the in- 
terlaced (double) 
triangles(Solomon's) 
appear, but if the 
lowest be left ont 
and adjoining ones 
be connected, the 
pentacle is obtained 


iy 6 (Diagram 2). 
RUAT i H f 
e, To the student of 
the occult all tbese 
Disgram showing simplest state of world enbetanee in numbers and forms 
Pralaya ; also ogier bear Double Triangle ce highly sugges- 


tiveand sacred, and illustrate some of the properties of the simplest 
and most perfect states of Prakriti. Straight-line forms of crystals 
are the fundamental forms of the mineral kingdom alone, the above 
examples forming the basis of the first and sixth systems of crystal 
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forms, while in planta and animals the spherical cell and its deriva- 
tives rule supreme. 

Let us now return to the world substance about to manifest from 

Fu. 3. its perfectly balanced homo- 
geneous state as unstable 
heterogeneous matter. All 
that is needed for the divine 
will of All-consciousness or 
Tuat, to bring about the 
most far-reaching and most 
varied changes is to cause 
the coalescence of two atoms 
into one! There are, as fur 
as one can understand, two 
ways only of seenring perfect 
universal neutrality among 
the atoms, viz, by attraction 
or repulsion acting alone and 
equally upon each. The 

Forces of Polar Repnision. former causing or seeking 
contact, the latter eqnal separation, the law for both being that similar 
poles repel, dissimilar attract each other (T=; male, female), with 
a force directly as the mass, and inversely as the square of the distance; 
i. e., a body weighing two pounds attracts or repels another with 
twice the force of a one pound body, but at a distance of two feet (miles, 
etc.,) four times less (2 x 2) than at one foot (mile, ete,). These curious 
relations of mystic nember and form could be much extended if space 
permitted, and [ recommend the examination of the triangle with the 
ten jods as the simplest superficies, and the resultant simplest solid, the 
tetrahedron, to the study of the curious, 

Homogeneity being premised, the attractive is probably the more 
consonant in maintaining equilibrium during pralaya. Ifa single atom 
be inverted as regards its polea, by divine will-power, its 5 poles (or more) 
would become opposed to similar ones of 14 others, resulting in repulsion 
from the central one, thereby increasing their force of attraction in 
regard to those beyond them, causing them, or some of them, to coalesce 
or join into molecules of two and therefore of double strength, thus 
setting up heterogeucity (Oxygen—Ozone for example). Impulses and 
varying vibrations being once set up, endless changes are initiated, 
-which, when guided by the indwelling or ruling intelligences, can be 
readily concieved as resulting in the building of worlds and all their 
support. Double atoms may separate, or may continue with another 
simple one or other double ones; later trebles, doubles and simples may 
unite with complex systems with or without a guiding central one, in 
ever increasing variety, while a large portionretains its pristine purity and 
simplicity, filling the intermolecular spaces and extraneous space. In 
relation to this we must bear in mind that the coalescence of two equal 
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spheres does not form one of double their diameter, but one of much 
smaller size, in some eases even less—density does not necessarily 
increase correspondingly to the volume. 


Now it seems to me that abstract purity of the various combina- 
Fig, 4. tions depends upon the presence or 

N N absence of homologous macro- 
atoms, or micro and wacro-mole- 

cules, producing harmonions effects 

in the desired direction, for the 

primordial atoms composing them 

are still the same, no matter how 

combined; are wholly neutral 

themselves and neither good or evil 

SF per se; that impurity results from 
atoms or molecules of adverse 

character becoming entangled or 


s imprisoned in the sets or groups 
forming an entity of definite 
personality. 


As above, ro below! The laws 
alluded to, being applied to homan 
= Ñ affairs would show, I venture to 

think, that things, ideas, etc., pure 
and good for one set of people, 


Attraction, — conditions or environment, would 

uinbrium, coaicscence, 2 : 

828 heterogeneous become impure and evil fur others ; 
State. State. nay, what might be most appro- 


priate in a highly advanced state, might be more or less injurious and 
deterrent for lower ones, and ill adapted for proper evolution; hence 
Proper discrimination in all acts, I' presume, is so much insisted npon 
8 one of the qualifications for a disciple of the Path. 

J. G. O. TerrzR. 
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BENGALI. FOLR-LORE. 
Tue BRD AND irs Position. 
(Continued from p. 219) 


HE direction, in which a Bengali Hindu's bed is disposed, is with bis 
T head towarda the South and feet towards the North, or with head 
towards the East and feet towards the West. He is credulous. He believes 
that one lying with his head towarda the North entails on bim the 
loss of virtue, thus indirectly corroborating the fact that a virtuous 
life has a longer lease than is the case witha vicious one. I referred 
this matter to a lady. She said that it was not proper and had s mortal 
effect on the system to lie with one’s head towards the North, the 
direction in which the heads of dead persons were disposed. In corro- 
boration of her statements sbe adduced the story of Savitri amd Sat- 
yavåu. She laid hia head to that direction, from which be did not live 
to rise. Be the story what it may, I give it simply for what it is worth. 
It has come under my ken that the English educated classes abide by 
this rule, though there is a dangerous minority among us, who are 
nn respectors of men and manners, not to say things spiritual, Asa 
dead body may be placed with its head towards the West, so no Bengali 
Hindu is ever seen assuming that direction in lying. Kanak champaka, 
a kind of flower having a strong scent while fresb, which is believed 
to be a preservative sgainst bugs, a piece of iron and, with 
many, a small broomstick, are kept under the bedding. The bed is 
always kept clean, as certain matterings of prayer are performed on it, 
specially at the time of going to it, and leaving itin early morning. Noth- 
ing is more acceptable to a Brahmin, or any of the attribates anthropomor- 
phised, such as Hari, Durgd or Kali, and ergo, more conducive to 
spiritual well-being and pleasing to a Hindu, than a prayer at 
the auspicious moment just before the luminous orb of the sun 
begins to loom out in the distant horizon. It is threfore called 
Brahma muhurta. Unless ill, one should not return to bed after 
one has left it in the morning. Shonld the bed get unclean any 
way at night, itis washed in the following morning. Beds are not 
unoften sprinkled over with the sacred water of the Ganges: one, 
chiefly of the gentler sex, after having once washed herself (two wash- 
ings are necessary for her), would not touch them, The articles of 
a cooked meal are Jooked on as unclean, however vegetarian they may 
be. A Hindu consequently thoroughly cleanses the mouth after he or 
she has done eating. He or she would therefore go the length of 
carefully keeping the hem of the garment quite apart from the dish of 
cooked meal served before him or her. Should it happen to fall on it, 
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the clothes * thereby get unclean and unfit for further wear, unless 
they undergo a water-washing or Ganges-water-sprinkling. The latter 
is supposed to possess a purifying property both spiritually and bodily. 
If one were so indifferent as to go to bed not having observen tiie above 
precept, his slamber wonld probably be disturbed at night by evil 
dreams, for which an antidote has been found in taking the name of 
Govinpa—-one of the names of Niriyan. So the head should be placed 
either towards South or towards East according as the case may be. 


Some put under the pillow a piece of paper, of banana leaf, or of 
Churja bark, as the case may be, with the name of Durga, or Hari or 
other tutelary god written thereon, generally in red ink, as a safeguard 
against evil dreams or other nightly ills that flesh and blood are heir 
to. 


When a family is ia mourning the mourners-in-chief lie on the 
earth with no bedding whatever, excepting asheaf of straw rolled up 
for a pillow, and with a pot full of water and a piece of iron, generally 
an iron-handled koife, dipped in it, placed at their heads. But, ordi- 
rarily, any water-pot empty or fullis kept aloof. No shift is sent to 
a washerman nor are the services of a barber called in requisition. 


A new-born babe is liable to suffer from a certain eruption called 
masipisi (literally aunts—a sister of mother ora sister of father). 
Daring the attack the old outworn cloths of the two near relations are 
asked for. And the poor little thing is found tucked up with them as 
an antidote, among other swaddling cloths. The pillow and collyrium of 
a baby are made with studied fostering care. In the evenir g even a sick 
person should rise or rather be made to rise from bed and sit for ihe 
time being sufficiently bolstered up. At that sacred time one should 
cease eating and sipping, and these precious hours should be devoted to 
prayers and religious meditations alone, having suspended all worldly 
affairs—for instance, lending and borrowing and spending. 


Naker Cianpra Brsy as, 
(To be continued). 


— — — 


— — ° 
* Rat n silken or woolen piece of cloth dors nowise get nnwenrahle, 


J. C. B. 
7 
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HOW TO IMPART A MANTRA. 


M* further study in the Mantra Sistras has given me the opportunity 

of presenting some rare thoughts abont them; many works 
thereon keep us too much in the dark. In Indian many are reciting 
some sort of special mantras which they receive from their elders or 
gurus. All the twice-born classes get whispered in their ears in 
early ages, say between five to twelve in case of Brahmins, and until 
twenty-fourth year, in the case of others, the Gayatri Mantra, which leads 
them to the belief of having attained second birth. Among the Sudras 
most of them receive S'iva or Vishnu Mantras, according to their cus- 
toms, from their teachers. Even among the Bralimins, the Vaishuavas 
get instructed in the Vishnu eight-syllabled Mautra. So, except the 
lower classes of the community, among the four great classes people 
are initiated into the Mantras. 

Before going into further detail abont these things, I shall enter 
upon the subject. 

Each Mantra has a Rishi, i. e., the founder of that Mantra through 
the meditation of which be has achieved his object, a certain metre, 
consisting of some letters, and a deity ; these three constitute a Mantra. 
The mode of the practice of a Mantra is, as every one observes now, 
first tke touch of the practitioner's head by his palin, repeating the name 
of the Rishi of that Mantra; next touching the mouth, mentioning the 
name of the metre, and last, touching his heart, pronouncing the name 
of the deity of the Mantra, About touching the limbs as well as the five 
fingers, I will explain in my subsequent article, as I am now gearch- 
ing for authority. Moreover, the first ones, that is, the Rishi, metre 
and deity, play a very important part in the practice of the Mantra 
Sfistra; while the other one is not so important, as it is merely 
auxiliary, 

Why should one touch hir head and so on? SBhaskara, the com- 
mentator on the Lalitésahasraname, quotes a verse from one of our 
ancient scriptures :—“ The Rishi, being a guru, should be meditated upon 
in the head, the metre being composed of letters in the mouth, and 
the Deity shonld be meditated upon in the heart ; this, the practitioners 
of the Mantras should follow.” Next, the most important thing is, 
after instruction on the above external priueiples, the preceptor should 
impart, gradually, the following teachings :—The five states, the six 
voids, the seven absorptions and nine chakras ; then ends the cere- 
mony, that is, the practitioner becomes a liberated soul, By mere 
repetition, the Mantra would not produce, in the sage’s opinion, any 
result. What are the above-mentioned states, &c. ? First, the aspirant 
should recognise his five states, viz., waking, dreaming, sound sleep, the 
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fomth (ecstatic) and beyond the fourth. Whether the fourth is the 
last goal of a man, or theone which transcends the fourth, there 
is a difference of opinion among the ancient leaders of philosophy. 
(Vide Bh4skara’s commentary on the Lalitasalasrandma—name 256.) 
Next, the six vcids (Sdnyas). Before proceeding to the subject, I shall 
1 2 3 4 
give here the twelve divisions of the Pranava (Om), viz., A. U, M., Bindu, 


6 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Ardhachandra, Nirodhini, Nida, Nadänta, Sakti, Vyäpini, Samana and 


Unmans®. The first three are utterable; the next nine are nnutter- 
able and are very subtle sounds to be conceived of (they are similar 
to the closing sounds of a conch when rung). Here too the succeeding one 
is more subtle than the preceding oue. The practitioner giving up the 
frst three, as they are very gross, should begin from the fourth and 
divide the remaining nine into three groups, and then mentally analyse 
the sound, and pass beyond the first three (i. e., four to six), Again go 
through the remaining states and pass to the second group. And in the 
last one, as the remaining three ara most difficult to accomplish, each 
should be gone through separately, hence the six voids, that is, he 
transcends the sound. 

Then the seven absorptions, These are too technical and should 
be known from teachers alone, so the scriptures say, yet they are given 
here for the information of specialists (Siddhantasfrivali Kriyäpäda, 
verses 84 and 85). 


1, Pranava (absorption); when the union occurs through the 
Prana between the self of the student and of his mind. 


2. Mantra (absorption) ; when the concentration occurs on the union 
of the self within the Nada (sound) by the pronunciation of the Mantra 
from the pericarp (of Mûâlûdhåra.) 


3. Nadi; when the Nada proceeds through the middle Nadi (Sush- 
umna) after breaking the knots (nervous centres). 

4. Prasdnta (tranquillity) ; when the absorption (of the self of the 
student) occurs in the seventh Sakti by crossing the six Kalas (i. e., 
heart, throat, cheeks, middle of the eye-brows, Brahmarandhra and 
Dvädasänta, with their respective deities, viz, Brahmi, Vishnu, Rudra, 
Tevara, Sadasiva and Anahatasiva.) 

5. Sakti; when that Nada in the Sakti proceeds upwards only. 

6. Kúla (time), from Sakti leading the Nida up to Samand and 
producing it within 16,17 and 18 minutes (Trutis) and dividing it into 
three, in that motion knowing the distinction of the time called Apara 
(inferior) Pardpara and Para absorptions, in the Unmani which pervades 
through these three times. (The meaning is, Prana takes 16 minutes 
to reach Sakti, 17 minutes to the Vydpini, and 18 minutes to Samanii,— 
these are respectively called Apara, Pardpara and Para. 


— . — eee —̃ — 
* Bindu (the 4th) isa dot. The fifth is one-half of the sound, the sixth, onc- 
fourth and so on, thus the last is 2 part of the sound, 
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7. Tatva. Above that (Samanâ) is the abode of Paramasiva (at the 
end of Unmani) which is eternal and which illumines the Atman. In 
this the self of the student should be absorbed. 


The last is the nine chakras. This is to identify his body, senses, 
mind, Cen with that of the universal soul.“ 


Such is the responsibility of the teacher to nis student on the 
instruction of a Mantra. 
R. ANANTHAKRISHNA SASTRY. 


Theosophy in all Lands. 


EUROPE. 
Lox box, 27ih Junuary, 1898. 


There wus a good attendance of members of the Blavatsky Lodge, on 
the bth instant, to hear Mr. J. C. Chatterji, who lectured on Sanskrit language 
and Hindu philosophy, under the title of“ The Word". Mr. Chatterji ex- 
plained how much wider and fuller was the meaning of the word“ Vach" 
than any Muglish equivalent for it. It included, he said, higher meanings 
coming from higher planes, and nos merely vibrations or physical sounds ; it 
embraces the meaning of the word idea as well as word or speech, so that 
when Hindas speak of “ speech” we must remember that the word includes 
tide”, and that everything in the universe is built ap of this word’ or 
‘specel’. When we remember that science explains all life as vibration, we 
begin to realise how truly scientific and philosophic were the ideas of the old 
Hindu Sages, and further to understand that Sanskrit is the most scientific 
of all languages iu which the words are derived from action, und actually 
suggest the meaning by thesound. Mr. Chatterji gave numerous illustra- 
tions in proof of his arguments, and contended that so fur from being the 
infantile babhliugs of primitive people, the language of the early Aryans was 
given by Great Sages who knew the effect of every sound-vibration which the 
spoken word set up. 


Additional interest is attached to the subject of Mr. Chatterji's lecture at 
the present moment, as the various daily and weekly journals have been com- 
mentiug on the assertions of Mr. Howard Swan, who has started a theory of 
the possible culture and improvement of the moral nature, by means of 
words und sounds producing effects on the brain through retinal impressions, 
rather than by way of the auditory nerve. Give me,” says Mr. Swan, “ a 
vicious character to submit to systematic treatment, and | will reform him 
by uttering to him compositions containing words that will cause the light 
rings to pass in the right direction, and will check the tendency for them to 
pass in the wrong direction and for the figures to break up into wrong 
slmpes, and thus accumulate wrong moral impressions in the brain“. Mr. 
Swan may be over-estimating his powers, but his theories based on personal 
experiment and observation all suggest that mantrams are not mere “hocus- 
pocus;“ that a scientific language might have been designed to help the 
evolution of a young race, and that the Western World may yet realize 


*Compare Vurivasydrahasya of Bhiskara., for five stutes., I. 39 to 42; for 
dix voids. I. 44; und for seven absorptions, I., 46 to 53, 
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something of the possibilities of a scientific religion about which Theosophists 
have long been talking. 


On the 13th instant, Mrs. Cooper-Uakley gave an addressat the Blavatsky 
Lodge Meeting, on the subject of her work in connection with the unravelling 
of the history of the various secret societies, and mystic communities of the 
past. She showed how, century after century, various bodies had sprung into 
existence more or less linked together as parent and offspring, and showing 
by a community of signs and symbology, as well as by a similarity of teach- 
ing, that they were nll more or less dominated by a common ideal. In one 
sense they all stood for mysticism and free-thoughit, as against dogmatism 
and materialistic conceptions. All were more or less persecuted either late 
or early in their history, by the dominant party in church and state. That 
the main elements in their common beliefs wera derived from Eastern 
sources, perhaps chiefly through the Zoroastrian and Chaldean channel, was 
fairly evident. Purity of life was inculeated in the various orders which 
arose ; often a vow of poverty, and frequently the doctrine of re-incarnation 
conld be clearly traced in their wrilings. Among the societies described at 
some length by Mrs, Oakley were the Albigenses, the Manicheans, and 
more particularly the important body of the Knights Templars, who played 
a large part in the drama of European history in the middle ages, reaching the 
apex of their glory in 1166. Some details regarding the fonndation of the 
famous Rosicrucian Society concluded the lecture, thie whole drift of which 
clearly showed that the Western world has never been without its witnesses 
to the truths which the ‘Theosophical Society is endeavouring once more to 
put before the world—this time we may hope in a way which shall win the 
ear of mankind for its own advaninge, and alienate none by the method of 
its propaganda. 


We have a little more information asto the discoveries made by the 
Swedish traveller, Dr. Sven Hedin, in Central Asia. ‘Lhe Windsor Ma gas ine 
for January, contains an article entitled, The Latest Great Explorer,“ by 
Robert Sherard. It is the account of an interview with Sven Hedin in his 
own home at Stockholm. He is described as a young man only thirty-two 
years of age, yet this last journey was the third lie had undertaken in Asia. 
It lasted nearly four years, In February 1895 he started to cross the Takla- 
Makan desert which had never been explored, and about which there were 
many legends amongst the inhabitants on its confines—storics of ancient 
towns buried in the sand. Hedid cross this desert after experiencing great 
tortures from want of water, haying discovered the ruins of two very old 
towns. He was only able to remain a very short time at these places owing 
tothe want of water, but by diggingin the sand he found fragments of 
plaster walls covered with beautiful paintings. He said, “then I myself 
made a great discovery. It wasa fragment of an old MS., on something 
which looks like paper, but is not paper; some of the characters resemble 
Sanskrit but they aro not Sanskrit. Afterwards I sent agents back to search 
for other MSS., and they found some more. We found nothing else for we 
could not stay long, and we could not dig deep, for the sund kecps falling 
in.“ Dr. Sven Hedin said that he should return there, for he considered 
this discovery one of the most interesting ever made, and certainly the most 
curious thing that had occurred to him during his journey of nearly four 
years. He said that to judge from the mural paintings, that civilisation 
must have been far advanced and that the traces are evidently Buddhistic; 
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One of tlic fragments in my possession” he says, is a painting of Buddha, 
sitting on a lotus“. No Buddhists are now found in this part of Asia. 

In Mr. Lafcadio Hearu's new book, Gleanings in Buddha Fields,“ there 
is described a curious instance of talent found in a young child. Mr. Hearn 
wasin Kyoto nand there visited an exhibition of pictures or Kakemono. 
Amongst these was a beautiful specimen of handwriting—a Japanese Poem. 
It was a wonder of calligraphy, and instead of the usual mark of a Japanese 
writer, it bore the impriut of a tiny living hand which had been smeared 
with crimson ink, and pressed on to the paper. What made the thing 
curious was that the writing lad been done by the brush of a child 
five years of age, and was writing so beautiful that few adult 
calligrapbers could surpass it. Mr. Hearn's remarks are interesting; he 
says :—Of course such u child can be born but once in a thousand 
years,—to realise, or almost realise, the ancient Chinese legends of divinely 
inspired writers. Still, it was not the beauty of the thing in itself which 
impressed me, but the weird, extraordinary, indubitable proof it afforded of 
an inherited memory so vivid as to be almost equal to the recollection of 
former births. Generations of dead calligraphers revived in the fingers of 
that tiny hand. The thing was never the work of an individual child five 
years old, but beyond all question the work of ghosts,—the countless ghosts 
that make the componnd ancestral soul. It was proof visible and tangible 
of psychological and physiological wonders justifying both the Shinto 
doctrine of ancestor-worsbip, and the Buddhist doctrine of preéxistence.” 


E. A. I- 


NEW ZEALAND SECTION. 


The Second Annual Convention of the New Zealand Section was held in 
Auckland, on January “rd and 4th, und was a most successfal and harmonious 
gathering, 

The General Secretary called the meeting to order at 2. r. u., on Monday, 
January 3rd, and Mr. S. Stuart, President of the Auckland Branch, was elect- 
ed chairman. Delegates were present from Anckland, Christchurch, Wai- 
temata and Woodville Branches; Wellington, Dunedin, and Pahiatua being 
represented by proxy. Wanganui was not represented officially, but an un- 
attached member who was present reported on the condition of the Branch, 
anda member from Dunedin was also present. 


The chairman in his opening address spoke of the great good to be deri- 
ved from such meetiugs by the promotion of good feeling and understanding 
umong the members, and by the enlargement of interest through the discus- 
sion of matters pertaining to the Section asa whole; such extension going 
from the Branches to the Section, and then on fromthe Section tothe whole 
Society. 

The General Secretary reported that during the year, one member had 
died, three had resigned, and four had left the Colony; but against the loss, 
forty-four new members had joined and two had rejoined the Society, mak- 
ing an increase altogether of thirty-eight, a very fair addition to the member- 
ship, a noticeable feature being the increase of unattached members. The 
most notable events touched upon in the Report were, the visit of the first 
General Secretary, Miss Lilian Edger, to Australia, her flual departure to 
Indian, und the highly successful visit of the President-Founder to New 
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Zcaland. The successful issue of various methods of inerensing the useful- 
ness of the Society, such as the establishment of a Lecture Bureau, was 
dwelt on, and tho unsclfish continuons work of the Branches was commend- 
ed, The reading and discussion of the Report aud correspondence, and the 
election of officers occupied most of the first session of the Convention, and 
the second day was devoted to the consideration of various suggestions 
made by the Branches, concerning which the following resolutions wero 
passed 2 

“That this Convention recommends that a system of correspondence be 
initiated between the Branches of the Section, the correspondence to be con- 
ducted by a corresponding officer to be elected by each Branch," 


That the Convention recommends that cach Branch open a subscrip- 
tion list for donations for sectional expenses.” 


A resolution was also passed recommending the trial of a system of 
propaganda through the press, brought before the notice of the General 
Secretary by the Countess Wachtmeister, and found to bo successful in 
America. 

A proposed alteration in the Rules, relating to the voting power of 
Branches and the admission of new members, resulted in a discussion, but 
finally, with a slight amendment, the proposals were carried. ‘lhe first gives 
Branches the same voting power, when their vote is taken by writing, as at u 
Convention ; while the second, giving Presidents of Branches power to issue cer- 
tificates of membership, brings the New Zealand Section into line with the other 
Sections of the T. S. and also more fully with the General Constitution of the 
Society, the latter being au integral part of the Constitution of the New- 
Zealand Section. All the proposals and resolutions adopted by the Conyen- 
tion were carried unanimously. 


There was some informal discussion of the state of the Society generally, 
and the Chairman closed the proceedings by an eloquent address, giving 
expression to the very friendly and brotherly spirit which had animated the 
Convention all through, and recommending that in future, special efforts be 
made to secure theattendance of a delegate from each Branch in order that 
members might get to know ench other as fully as possible, thus helping to 
spread more extensively throughout the Section, that good feeling and 
harmony which are so essential to progress, and which would so strengthen 
the work of the Society, which he characterised ens“ the greatest of all great 
causes.” 

Two public meetings were held in connection with the Convention. At 
the first, addresses were given by Mr. J. McCombs, Mrs. Draffin, and the 
General Secretary, Mr. C. W. Sanders; ond at the second by Mr. J. Bigg 
Wither and Mr. J. McCombs, both mectings drawing very fair audiences. 


In addition, social meetings were held at the houses of various members, 
and several picnics were given, all of which added to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. The general feeling is thatthe Convention was a great success, 
and will do much towards strengthening the feelings of nnity and brother- 
hood thronghont the Section. 
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AUSTRALASIAN SECTION. 


Daring the month of December the General secretary of the Section, Mr. 
J. Scott, N. A., has utilized his vacation in visiting Hobart and delivering a 
series of four public lectures there, besides attending mectings for members 
and social receptions. Much good work was done by him, particularly in 
clearing up misconceptions which had arisen between members as to the 
attitude which should be taken towards those of their number interested in 
Metaphysical Healing. Onr Fourth Annual Convention is to take place on 
Good Friday, April 8th, 

Invitations have been sent out for papers to be sent in for consideration 
as to their suitability for reading at the Convention—the best and most 
original ones will stand the best chance. 


‘fhe ordinary activities of almost ull the Branches have been carried on 
as usual, although owing to the great heat the audiences have been smaller 
than is generally the case. 


H. A. W. 


Reviews. 


THE ISAVASYOPANISHAD 
ÅND SRI SANKARA'S ComMENTARY.* 


It gives us much pleasure to notice the above, which is the first instal- 
ment of a series embracing seven of the most important Upanishads, viz, tlie 
Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Tuitiriyu, and Aitireya, which are to be 
issued by the energetic publisher, separately, and also in one volume com- 
plete. As stated by the publisher, in his preface: 


The special feature of this publication is the translation of the Commentary of 
Sri Sankarichirya, the greatest exponent of the Advaita system of philosophy. 
The work has been undertaken chiefly with a view to bring within easy reach of the 
English-reading public the pricclesa tenchings of the Upaniehads, in the light of 
the interpretation of Sri Sankardchirya. The spirit of the text and of the inter- 
pretation has throughout been faithfully adhered to, and perhaps in some in- 
stances even to the detriment of elegance in diction.” 
he work, by kind permission, is dedicated to Mrs. Annie Besant. The 
eminent scholarship of the translator is a sufficient guarantee for the correct 
rendering of the Sanskrit-Devanigiri text which in all cases precedes the 
English version; and English-knowing readers I may properly consider 
themselves under obligations to the worthy publisher for undertaking such 
a commendable work in response to the growing demand among cultured 
people in all Jands, for a better knowledge of Eastern Religious Philosophy. 
Advance subscribers will receive the completed edition by remitting Rs. 6-8, 
or for the work in paper covers Rs. 4.8. 


E. 


* Translated by S. Sitarama Sastri. n. a, published by V. C. Seshacharri, B. A., 
n. l., Vakil, High Court, Madras. 
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A CASE OF PARTIAL DEMATERIALIZATION OF THE 
BODY OF A MEDIUM.* 


By Mons, A. Axsakor. 
(Formerly Prims Minister of Russia), 
This book contains a very full statement of all the circumstances attend- 
ing the “ Seance given by Madam d' Esperance at Helsingfors, Finland, Dec. 


llth, 1893, at which the partial dematerialization of the hody of the medium 
was demonstrated to sight and touch.” 


These particulars have been collected with great care and patience by 
Mons. Aksakof from thedifferent members who cemprised the seance, and 
are arranged with all the order and accuracy of detail which characterize 
this devoted scientist, and accompanied by appropriate drawings and measure- 
ments. Those who have read “ Shadow Land” wili be particularly interested 
iu this translation, as it affords a complete vindication of the honesty of 
Madam d Esperance and her friends, It is a substantially bound and neatly 
printed work of about 200 pages. 

E. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Theosophical Review, January 1898. The two important serials, 
“The Symbolism of the Gnostic, Marcus," by G. R. S. Mead, and “ New 
Winein Old Bottles,” by Alexander Fullerton, are each concluded. The 
article on “ The Persistence of the Individual,” by J.C. Chatterji, proves 
that the Buddha taught, according to the Pali scriptures, that man's con- 
sciousness persista through successive lives. “ Some results of Evolution” 
by Annie Besant, will interest all Theosophists. The Historical sketch of 
“The Comte de St. Germain” by Mrs. Cooper Oakley, is accomp nied by a 
portrait of the noted mystic and is to be continued. The monograph on “ The 
Major Scale,” by a Doctor of Music, gives some scientific and fundamental 
points on the scale as related to sound-vibration. Mr. Leadbeater's excellent 
article on “ The Christian Creed.“ and Mr. W.C. Ward's, on Intelligible 
Beauty.“ are each continued. Alfred Hitchens takes a spiritual view of the 
nature of planetary influence and relates it to the cumulative power of will. 
Dr. A. A. Wells writes on Michael Scot, the magician and mathematician, 
gleaning his historical facts from a late work by Rev. J. Wood Brown, M. A., 
entitled, “An Enquiry into the Life and Legend of Michael Scot.” 
“Theosophy and Education,” by Mrs. Firth, is a brief article abounding in 
common sense. Activities reveala growing life inthe different Sections 
of the theosophic vineyard. 


Mercury,—Mrs. Besant's admirable article on “Sorrow and Evil, their 
Cause and Cure,“ and Professor John Mackenzie's well written paper 
on “The Religious Mission of Theosophy”, are each concluded. ‘The power 
of the Soul over the Physical Body” is a thoughtful article by Nellie E. 
Dashiell. There is also a letter written by H. P. Blavatsky to the American 
T. S. convention of 1888, which has lost nothing by the lapse of time, and an 
interesting letter from Countess Wachtmeister, descriptive of her recent 
labors in Boston and vicinity. 


„Translated from the French, by Tracy Gould, I. L. B., Banner of Light 
Publishing Co., Boston. 
8 
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Theosophy in Avstroinsia gives some valuable hints in the Outlook, on 
the necessity of organised aetion for the accomplishment of theosophic work. 
Next follows a report of Mias Edger's lecture on Reincarnation which 
was delivered at Sydney last July. It is a clear and logical presentation of 
the subject. Questions and Answers seem to be serving a useful pur- 
pose in the magazine. 

The Theosophic Gleaner for February contains a comprehensive review of 
the paper which appeared in Jan. Theosophist, under the title Where Brab- 
man and Buddhist Meet,” and various extracta from our current T. S. 
teachings. 

Intelligence, for January presenta its readers an attractive table of con- 
tents, as usual, among which we notice The Origin of Symbolism,” 
“Peace,” The Soul’s Eden,” “The Mysterious Key,” “ Pythagoras and 
Being,” “The Empire of the Invisibles," The Ethics of Diet,“ &., and 
among our other American exchanges may be mentioned The Pacifie 
Theosophist, Notes and Queries, Tha Phrenological Journal, Universal Brother- 
hood, Food, Home and Garden, The New Century, Jomenal of Hygiene, The 
Temple, and Banner of Light. 

Among our most important Indian Exchanges are the Journal of the 
Maha Rodhi Society, The Brahmavadin, The Prabuddha Bharata, The Arya 
Bala Bodhini, The Dawn, The Light of the East, and the Journal of Education. 

The Journal of the Buddhist Tezi Society, Vol. V., part III., gives s 
record of the proceedings of the Society ata crowded” meetiog held at 
Darjeeling in November last, during which a Tibetan Mystery Play was 
enacted for the first time this side the Himalayas, which excited great inter- 
est. Sarat Chandra Das, the Honorary Secreta'y, writes on“ The Transla- 
tion of the Soul from one Body to Another,“ and presents a memorandum on 
the proposed “ Anthropological Survey of India.“ Papers are also given on 
Buddhism and Ayurveda,” and the Story of Pratiharyya,“ and the “ Life of 
Chaitanya" is concluded. 

The Vahan and all our continental T. S. Exchanges are acknowledged with 
thanks; also Light, Modern Astrology, Rays of Light and Harbinger of Light. 
From the latter we take a valuable extract. 


CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 
Thoughts, like the pollen of flowers, leave one brain and fasten to another”. 


; An Anglo-Indian novelist indulges in the follow- 
“ 7o death ing sapient reference to us in his Confessions of a 


or Celebrated Dacoit” (Calcutta, 1891) : 
glory.“ Indeed, without some knowledge of legerdemain a 
man may preach piety all his life i not gaina single 


convert. But only let him acquire the reputation of doing something out of 
the common, and thousands will flock to his standard. How silly and stupid 
the English missionaries must be to neglect the cultivation of magic or the 
black art. See what Col. Olcott and Madame Blavatsky are doing in India 
and other places because they pretend to be able to work miracles. The 
are simply carrying all before them. I really believe that if the Englis 
army were not in the way, Russia might conquer India through Madame 
Blavatsky alone. The natives of all classes would certainly follow hor as 
blindly as the French did the maid of Orleans, to death or glory.” 


The picture of the flesh-encumbered H. P. B., clad in ample steel 
and marching “ to death or glory“ at the head of a countless army 
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of * natives of all classes,“ is stirring to a degree. She would, of 
course, be waving the Theosophical banner in one hand while 
employing the other to“ do miracles,” under the open sky and with- 
out a dark cabinet! The less gaudy, yet indispensable, part assign- 
ed to her practical colleague would, perhaps, be to provision and 
transport the shouting columns to the realm of Yama or the Svarga 
Loka, as the turn of the cards might apportion them to death or 
glory. This childish view of my dear colleague was shared by the 
Indian Government at the outset, and we were tracked by the Police, 
on our journeys, and our relations with the Hindus closely watched ; 
but in time the comjcal mistake became apparent to Sir Alfred Lyall, 
then at the head of the Foreign Department, and in official notes of a 
friendly character that passed between him and myself the harmless- 
ness of our work was officially conceded. But it is undoubtedly 
true that, if, in India, any person pretends to some divine commis- 
sion, and backs it up with phenomena or public healings of the sick, 
like those of H. P. B. and myself, for instance—to take a case near 
at hand—he or she might found one of the greatest, richest and 
most powerful religious sects in Bharatavarsha : instead of constant 
poverty and ceaseless insults he might rollia wealth, have marble 
temples built for him, and be worshipped with even more fervour than 
Rai Saligram, of Agra, or the Vaishnava " Maharajahs” of Bombay, 
whose broken victuals are eaten by their disciples as amrita, and 
bath-water drunk as nectar of the gods, though neither of them can 
work wonders. Our own honesty is proven by gur voluntary pau- 
perism ; our political harmlessness by our immunity from Police inter- 
ference, from the beginning down to the present day. 
*. 
Concerning the advisabitity of holding another 
Another Parliament of the world’s Religions,” as has been 
Parlsament of proposed for 1890, a liberal Western divine, Rev, 
Religions ? Theodore T. Munger, says, as noted in Light : 


At present I am not inclined to the opinion that it is 
wellto have another parliament of religions. I do not consider that our 
American and British Christianity is sufficiently developed to be put on exhibi- 
tion. Here at home we know that it holds eternal and vital truths, but what a 
picture does it outwardly present—divided into more than one hundred sad 
forty sects, unable (o agree as to the meaning of ita sacraments, and holding 
antagonistic opinions in respect to them; not agreed as to whether it has 8 
priesthood or uot; not agreed as to the meaning of the doctrine or fact on 
which it depends, namely, the death ef Christ; Churches holding mutually 
excluding interpretations of it; not agreed as to the person and nature of 
Jesus Christ, and not 1 ewe as to the interpretation to be put on our sacred 
books. Our Churches have in some cases no fellowship, and in others only 
a partial one. 


They will not commemorate the death of their own Lord and Master by 
aitt ing down together at His table; and yet we propase to go into « general 
parliament of religions to exhibit our religion by the side of the Asiatic 
religions, which are at least free from these horrible inconsistencies. Is it not 
better to stay at home a while and strive to mend these rents which at pre- 
sent are too many and great to make it presentable abroad? 


{ think a general convocation of all Christian bodies for the sake of 
confession and humiliation and reconciliation would be more 0 er 
In short I see nothing to be gained by another parliament at t. Weare 
now smarting, justly, under the criticism of keen-minded Japanese and 
Hindus, and it is not best to give them another chance. 


ae 
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Our friend P. J. G. sends us the following which 
A Plaque may be of interest in the plague districts. 
prescrip- In 1525 whena bubonic plague (charbon proven- 
tion. çal) desolated Aix in France, its progress is believed 
to have been arrested by a remedy discovered by the 
celebrated astrologer Michael de Notre Dame (Nostradamus). His 
prescription was as follows :— 


Take of :— 

Green Cypress wood, powdered . nis ee . loz. 
Florentine Orris root i 2 X ven “Ma Ae 
Cloves... ad: 10 f * A 6 
Sweet Rush (calamus odoratus) ... 3 wh .. 3drme. 
Ligni Aloes ie 5 i 25 bay (Oia 


To the above add about 400 roses gathered early in the evening, 
and pound the whole (roses first) in a stone mortar. Divide into cakes 
or boluses and dry in the shade. 

Dr. Fortin of Paris says (Vide Theosophist, Vol. IV, p. 27) “I re- 
commend this medicine, Nostradamus affirms its efficacy against any 
plague, its action spreading immediately in ambient-air. I have 
tested its marvellous effects personally, especially against offensive 
smells, (breath included),” and your correspondent, Capt. A. T. Banon, 
in last December's Theosophist remarks in his Treatise des Fords, 
“ He (Nostradamus) gives us a prescription for the cure of the plague, 
which with the recrudescence of the Plague in China and India, should 
prove of great value.” But to a modern student of medicine it seems 
very unlikely that this remedy, compounded as it is entirely of harmless 
vegetable ingredients, will be in any degree efficacious as a germi- 
cide. Itsefficacy, ifit possesses any, will probably be due to the 
fact, admitted, I believe, by all modern chemists, that perfumes or 
odoriferous substances, when burnt, add to the amount of ozone in the 
air (?) and thus purify the atmosphere. However, when so many more 
objectionable nostrums are being used, this might well be given a 
trial. 

Goethe in the opening scene of his great dramatic poem repre- 
sents Faust as studying a 

Book of seoret lore 
Inscribed by Nostradamus’ hand,” 
but this seems an anachronism, as Dr. Faustus, who was after all an 
authentic personage, is believed to have died about 1466, or more 
than a generation before the birth of Nostradamus. 


+ 
+. 
A writer in Zigh?, in alluding to a somewhat 
An noted teacher in the West says : 
excess of It has been my study in recent years to watch the 


Messias. outworkings of what we understand by Modern Spiritu- 
alism, and especially to note the characteristics of those 

who are subject to the craze of Messiahship, in one form or another. . To the 
psychological student these cases present no difficulty whatever, inasmuch 
as such pretenders one and all are variants of the same thing. They are in 
short, mediums ! Mistaking the purport, and ignorant of the true source 
and nature of the controla by whom they are influenced, they literalise and 
apply to their own personalities that which is intended to be representative. 
Thus we have the amusing, if not sad, spectacle of a competing class of men 
and women aspiring to be something above their fellows, and aiming at 
nothing less than domination over the minds and bodies of the race; and 
thence follows the publication of the in (s) anities which appear in their works. 


* 
* 
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Twenty thousand years ago, according to the announce- 
Pre-historic ment of Professor Walters, the archwologist, in the New 
Battles York Sun, a terrible battle was fought on the Arkansas 
r River, in the Indian territory, between the Mound Builders 
and the Mayas, in which over 75,000 warriors bit the dust. He has reached 
this remarkable conclusion on account of his investigations of a pre-historic 
burying ground in the Choctaw Indian country, which he has found to cover 
thirty acres, and to contain fully 75,000 skeletons. His attention was first 
called to the remarkable number of human skeletons to be found there 
several months ago, when the Kansas City, Pittsburg, and Gulf Railway 
was built through the Choctaw country. The workmen, in grading, brought 
to light tons of human bones and a remarkable number of implements of 
savage warfare, and Professor Walters set about to investigate the matter 
scientifically. To his amazement he found a large tract literally underlaid 
with tkese relics of a forgotten race. The skulls were pierced with darts or 
arrow-heads, one specimen containing thirteen moss agate arrow-points. 
This proved that they died in battle. The skeletons were found buried in 
sand, andabove the sand were two distinct strate formed in geological 
periods. These facts enabled Professor Walters to compute approximately 
the period when the battle occurred. He has compared the facts just learn- 
ed, with the result of seventeen years previous study of the Mound Builders, 
and formed the ey that the battle was one of a long series of sanguinary 
encounters between that mysterious race and the Mayas, which latter race 
came from Central and South America and sought to gain possession of 
North America. Madras Mail. 


+. 
The Abbé Dubois, an earnest French Missionary 
A who toiled in India thirty years, with a perseverance 


Méssionary’s seldom equalled, living with the Hindus and even 

experience, adopting their dress and customs, wrote a history of 

portrayed. his unique and extended experiences which has re- 

cently been translated from the original French by 

Mr. H. K. Beauchamp, Editor of the Madras Mail. In this admirable 

work the Abbé gives a very candid summary of the results of his 
labors, as follows: 

“ During the long period I have lived in India in the capacity of a 
missionary, Í have made, with the assistance of a native missionary, in all, 
between two and three hundred canverts of both sexes, Of this number, 
two-thirds were Pariahs or beggars, and the rest were composed of Sudras 

ta and outcastes of several tribes who, being without resources, turn 
Christians in order to form connections, chiefly for the purpose of marriage, 
or with some other interested views.” 


Again, as to the possibility of christianizing India, the Abbé freely 
expresses his honest opinions in these words: 
“Let the Christian religion be presented to these people under every 


possible light . . . . the time of conversion has passed away and under 
existing circumstances there remains no human possibility of bringing it 
+ 


oe 

The paper read before a recent meeting of the 

Indian Section of the Society of Arts, in London, 

Not fond of by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, a former Governor of 

shooting. Madras, on “ Recreationa of an Indian Official,” was 

listened to with intense interest and declared tobe a 

charming production. Being an enthusiastic naturalist, and taking 

especial delight in the study of botany, it is no wonder that he had small 

sympathy with the more cruel varieties of sport, so common among 
English Officials in the East. Referring to this subject he said : 


E 1 would begin with sport, but about that I know absolutel 
nothing. My sympathies, saye in the case of man-cating tigers and su 
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like, are, Iam afraid, with the four legged as against the two-legged mammal. 

Anyhow I subscribe to the doctrine of the late M. Vande Weyer. That emi- 

nent scholar, collector, and diplomatist was once asked by one of those 

excellent but rather tiresome hosts who insist on sending this man to fish, 

that one to shoot, and so forth, Now, Mr. Van de Weyer, what can I do for 

you?’ Oh! thank you,’ be replied, ‘I don't want to kill anything; not 
even time. 

** 

Charles Johnston, F. R. A. S., contributes to the 

Madras Mail some beautiful extracts from Ashna 

Buddha's Ghosa's Sanskrit Life of Buddha, a part of which we 

nativity. reproduce. The King Suddhodana, seeing a sorrowful 

expression upon the countenance of the Sage, Asita, 

and fearing that some misfortune threatened either his kingdom ot 


his child (the coming Buddha), begged for an explanation, and the 
Sage spoke thus : 


“ Change not thy faith, O King, for what I bave said ia fixed and snre. 
I am full of sorrow, not for any evil that shall befall him, but for my own 
disappointment. For my time has come to depart, but thie teacher of the 
Law, whose like is bard to find, is but newly born. He shall give up his 
kingdom, free himself from sensual temptations, and win the truth by strenn- 
ous effort. He ehall shine forth to slay the darkness of the world, for be is 
s sun of wisdom. 

From the occasion of sorrow, whose scattered foam is sickness, whose 
waves are age, whose swift tide is death, he shall rescue the world, carried 
away and afflicted, on the mighty boat of knowledge. 

This thirsting human world shall drink his righteous river of the Law, 
whose tide is wisdom, whose banks are righteousness, whose cool waters are 
the soul's peace, and vows the birds upon its stream, 

He shell point out the way of freedom to the sorrowing who are wander- 
ing in the bye- paths of the world, in the midst of the forests of sense—who 
have lost their way. 

the people in the world whe are burned with the fire of passion, 
whose fuel is lust, he shall bring the refreshing waters of the law, se a great 
cloud brings rain to a weary land. 

He shall open the priaon—whose bolts are lust, and whose doors are 
delusion and darkness—and shall set the people free. With the blows of the 
Good Law shall he bresk it open, the excellent and invincible Law. 


He shall free from the bondage of their own delusions, the people, bound, 
and sorrowing aud hopeless; the King of righteousness shali set them free. 

Therefore be not troubled at my sorrow; grieve only for these who will 
not hear the Law. 


All my holiness is lost, its virtue gone, for that I shall not hear Him. I 
count it sorrow now to enter Paradise, 


*. ; 
In onr Supplement may be found an appeal from 
An Mrs. Higgins, of Colombo, in behalf of the Musæus 
appeal School and Orphanage, of which she is the Principal. 
. There must certainly be some qualified European or 
reyton. American ladies who would be willing to come and 


render permanent aid to Mrs. Higgins inthe good 
work to which she is so earnestly devoting her life, and we hope their 
services will be secured. There is further need of a building to be 
used for recitation rooms, and there is also a promise of Government 
aid for the school as soon as this much needed building is erected. 
We hope all friends of the school will remember these urgent needs 
and do their best to help in supplying them. 
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In a recent issue of the Mew Fort World, we find 
Magnetic a somewhat sensational article entitled“ The most 
Marvellous Girl of the Century! X-Ray Eyes!“ It is 


and simply the record of a case in which clairvoyance has 
Clairvoy- been developed by human magnetism, and is not new 
ance. or strange to those who are familiar with the annals of 


magnetism. We select the following extracts : 


“ Of the strange, marvellons power of this young girl there seems no 
possible doubt. 

There is proof that shecan send her intelligence ta the uttermost 
parte of the earth in the twinkling of an eye. Her mind annihilates space 
and all physical conditions, 

She is nineteen yeurs old and beautiful. She is enveloped in a mystery 
that has not yet been penetrated. She is known as Elfa, which is not ber 
name, of course, and he is accompanied by a man who calls himself her 
teacher, and who ures the name of Rayon, which is French for a ray of light, 
an emanation, an appearance.” 

“She and Rayon declare that it is neither hypnotism, clairvoyance nor 
magic, but it is magnetism, Elfa goes to sleep and roams the wide world 
over if she chooses, desoribing whatever is going on at any place that it is 
desired to know about, or she searches the human body with more acuteness, 
more thoroughness than sn X-ray. There are no shadows in her mind. 
She describes even the colour of thonght, and the aura is as plain to her as n 
pictnre on a wall. At least, so she says.. Of course the privilege of seeing 
an anra, which ia supposed to be the spiritual essence of the ego, is given to 
very few people in this world.” 

A reporter made a personal investigation of Elfa's powers. The tests 
took place on three different days. The young woman was in ‘psychoma,’ 
or the ‘ temple sleep, as she calls it, about half an Lour each time. 

There waa no mystery about it at all—none of the accessories which are 
often employed by those purporting to go into atrance. The thinga here 
described took place in a large and pleasant parlour in which there was 
plenty of light. With the reporter, on one day, was Dr. H. Travers Cole. 

Are you ready, Elfa?” Rayon asked her, exactly as he would if they 
were Preparing to go out of the house. 

Tes, said Elfa, with a smile, 

She laid down on the couch naturally and composedly. She crossed one 
little foot over the other and shrugged her shoulders to make comfortable 
hollows. She looked exactly as if she were preparing to take an afternoon 


Rayon stood before her, and the girl's eyes took on a strange expression. 
The pepis dihed until they were of extraordinary size and brilliancy. Her 
face e rapt and ecstatic, You have seen the expression in the face of 
Madonnas und in the pictures of Jeaune d’Are where she is shown listening 
to the vaicea..... 

Her eyes dilated until the Iris seemed to fill the whole eye. Her lids 
drooped and finttered. All colour fled from her face. Her breathing was 

and regular. Finally the eyes closed. Elfa) appeared to be in a deep 
pe Bleep. ‘ 

‘She isin psychoma now, said Rayon. He turned to his pupil again. 

Do you feel all right, Elfa?’ he asked. ao 

Fes, came in a weak, far away voice, after a little silence. 

‘May I speak with her now? Rayon was asked. 

Ton mays with her, but she will not hear you,' replied Rayon 
witha smile. She can hear nothing now but my voice.“ 

The reporter addressed her and there was no reply, Every question had 
to be repested by Rayon before Elfa would pay any attention to it. All the 
2 oe hel * youn bigots 3 and watched her with the tender - 
est solicitude. He seemed to be i ainst some baneful: influence. 

What would you like to do Packed Rayon. s 

I do not know yet,’ she replied. ‘I observe a curious action of: the 
brain alles she went on after a little pause. F 
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‘There?’ She pointed to the reporter's head. ‘I see an excessively rapid 
action of the brain cells. The eke vibrates back and forth. It chan 
from blue to red and through the shades of orange. You need more passivi- 
ty, more time. You work too rapidly,’ 

She described the mental process and the mental economy of the reporter, 
with an accuracy that was marvellous, setting forth secrete that none other 
could know. 

Tou have had trouble with your right ear, she said presently. She 
described the trouble accurately, although it was known to no one but the 
sufferer, 

Then came a description of the magnetio system of which medical science 
takes no accouut whatever and which it is therefore impossible to verify. 
She located the poles, the colour of the currents. She told of the defects of 
different organs, She called every part of the ne by its scientific name, 
and Dr. Cole said she had made no blunder. No X-ray ever explored so 
thoroughly, so uncannily. She described physical conditions which only her 
visitor knew about. 

After a time Rayon asked Elfa to give some purely objective tests. 

“I see three pieces of silver in a purse,’ said the girl, one isa quarter, 
one is a dime, and the third a half dollar. The dates are 1894, 1878, and 1897.“ 

An examination of the coins showed that it was correct. The owner did not 
know how many coins were there or the dates. Elfu alao described three 
keys in the purse. She was told to direct her attention to the street. 

Her eyes were closed all the time. She was in a position where neither 
she nor Rayon could see out of the window aud the shade was drawn as well. 

The girl described the people who passed, with perfect accuracy ; the 

uliarities of walk, of dress, of manner were pointed out as clearly as if she 

ad been looking at them. 

When Elfa came forth from her psychoma she was again a natural, 
wholesome girl. There was nothing in the least strange about her. She 
simply awoke and smiled. 

The girl is ready to talk about herself and her work. She speaks of the 
time before she knew the powers that repose in her. 

“ Magnetism is a strong factor, but magnetism is the true healing princi- 
ple, and if the faculties of the soul are aroused, and all these are under the 
control of a strong, well-trained will, there are no limitations to the work 
that may be done. 

Rayon says he is one of those persons who have magnetic control over 
the animal kingdom, and there is no animal who can resist him. 

Speaking of his influence over Elfa he says : 

‘It would be very dangerous, for her to attempt to make one of these 
journeys slone while in the‘ temple sleep, for she is not magnetically as strong 
as Iam. In any of these journeys she is likely to pass through counter cur- 
rents of magnetism tliat would destroy her were it not that I am able to ob- 
serve them and bring her back instantly'—he snapped his fingers—“ as quick- 
ly »s this. Were this not done, any journey that she would make and en- 
counter these hostile elements would be her last. What we call her body, her 
mortal shell, would simply lie there silent until it decayed,’ 

‘Then it is not at all dangerous P* 

Not while I control her—no.’ 

e os 
The Attention is called to the notice of the Santhal 
homeless Provident Fund,"—See Supplement. The object is a 
Santhals. worthy one and we hope help will be forthcoming, 


